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Re Basitic, A Wrex.y Re 
10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
being its editor and proprietor. Till 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Ohurches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by CoMPANY OF 


Tax Pactrric’’—an Incorporated Company. The 


Directors for 1887 and 1888 are: 8. 8. Smith, 
John Henderson, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, 
John Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 


First Pure, then Peaceable; without Partiality and witheut Hypocrisy. 
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BE RIGHT. 


“It is better to be right than to be Presi- 
dent.” — Henry Clay. 

[Written by James F. Stuart, Esq., after 
listening to a sermon by Rev. E. 8S. Lac 
in the good olden time, upon the text Ezek. 
i: 15-21.] 

Time’s changes they are many, and they 
come upon us all; 

The wheel within a wheel moves round— 
some rise while others fall; 

Some reach the giddy heights of fame, and 
some of wealth and power; 

Anon the wheels move round, and all is lost 
in one short hour. 


We struggle for position here, a standpoint 
to attain, 

Where earthly hopes all center, and, perhaps, 
the point we gain; 

But still the wheels keep moving round, and 
with the busy throng 

Beyond the point of all our hopes we’re forc- 
ed to pass along. 


But what is time and change to us if we are 
in the right, 

If we battle for the truth, though we fall 
amidst the fight? 

We yet shall be victorious, our joys are yet 


to come, 
And they shall be immortal, for we all are 
going home. 


THE WORK IN CHINA. 
Kose, Japan, July 5, 1888. 


Dear Paciric: I have been trying 
for some time to get to work on a letter 


. to you, but the constant water travel has 


prevented my doing it. I want to try 
and give our dear friends in California 
some idea of the general state of things 
in China. Truly, I can say with Elihu, 
“JT am full of matter, and the Spirit 
constraineth me.” The first thing I met 
as I approached these lands, was the 
criticism of unbelievers on shipboard 
on the missionaries and the Chinese con- 
verts. A great many people out here— 
ship captains, and officers, and business 
men—make out the missionaries to be 
the meanest class of people on the face 
of the earth. It is generally a very 
indefinite charge, and always simmers 
down to this simple statement—the mis- 
sionaries live in too high style for their 
profession. I have tried to look at the 
work with unprejudiced eyes, not taking 
the part of missionaries on general prin- 
ciples, nor believing charges against 
them without evidence. .Now, we can- 
not say in general, that it is a sin to live 
well; but we may solive as to separate 
ourselves too much from the people we 
seek to save. I am free to admit the 
patent fact that the mansions of many 
missionaries, as compared to those of 
the natives they seek to reach, are about 
the same as the most magnificent Knob 
Hill residences in San Francisco as com- 
pared with the plainest, commonest four-’ 
or five-room cottage in the city. And 
one cannot but think that the poor native 
would have much the same feeling of 
trepidation in approaching these fine mis- 
sionary residences that a common man 
or woman in San Francisco would in 
pulling the bell at the residence of Stan- 
ford or Flood. Then, too, all this mag- 
nificence helps to identify the missionary, 
in the native mind, with foreign, national 
and private sins, which are patent to the 
commonest coolie. The China Inland 
Mission folks and many other mission- 
aries, seeing the difficulties of the situa. 
tion, though rich, are voluntarily becom- 
ing poor in order to reach the poor. 
Nevertheless, there are godly men and 
women living in these mansions, and 
God is in some cases doing great work 
for souls there. ‘That missionaries in 
general have sins and faults I do not, 
doubt, but after a general tour of China 
and of Japan to this point, I will say 
that I am confirmed in the old idea that 
the missionary element is, on the whole, 
the most spiritual part of the Church. 
Much of the venom against missionaries 
is due to the fact that their very presence 
‘is a rebuke to the terrible lives of much 
of the foreign element in these quarters. 
Let me quote from a serial story ina 
secular paper here, the following about 
missionaries : & 
“They are very useful, extremely use- 
ful in setting a pattern of social cleanli- 
ness and decorum, which foreigners 
would do well to copy. They are useful 
in showing the natives of this land that 
domestic life is possible without loose- 
ness or irregularity. You know well 


enough what the conspicuous vice of the: 


country is, and you ought to know that 
the Japanese people are singularly sus- 
They can- 
not help remarking that the missionary 
element is disfigured by none of the 
licentiousness which is their own bane, 


and against which they take too little } 


pains to guard themselves. The lesson 
is a sound and a wholesome one, and I 
am not aware that it is. taught by any 
other section of the foreign community. 
To that extent the missionaries are, in a 
high degree, useful. They preach the 
virtues of morality, and in practice they 
offer a model to be respected, if it can- 
not be followed by the laity.” Next, I 
heard it confidently asserted that the 
native converts were all bogus, that they 
made a profession for gain, and that in 
secret they were still liars, deceivers and 
idolaters. Some such there doubtless 
are, as at home. There was a Judas 


among the twelve. 
| obstacles which a Chinaman has to face 


But the innumerable 


the very moment he takes a stand for 
Christ lead me to believe, that, as a 


Y | rule, the Chinese converts are very re- 


liable. A few anecdotes of the work in 
various parts may help to give a real 
picture of the state of things in China. 


HE BEING DEAD YET SPEAKETH. 


There lived in a village of the Fokien 
province two neighbors, a carpenter and 
a shoemaker. Becoming Christians, 
they felt a great desire to do something 
tospread the Gospel. The carpenter, 
thinking and praying over the case, laid 
off a part of his ltttle homestead and 
dedicated it for a Christian graveyard. 
Any Christian could be buried here on 
one condition—that his friends erect a 
stone over the grav? with a Scripture 
verse cut on it. As time went on various 
Christians died and were buried there, 
and verses were written over them, and 
at last the carpenter also died and was 
buried. And now as the heathen pass 
by they read the words of life, and the 
poor carpenter, though dead, yet, like 
Abel, still speaks to the passers-by. 


A PRISONER OF THE LORD. 


His neighbor, the shoemaker, led by 
the same spirit, and the same desire to 
spread the light, found a_ different way 
to doit. They have in China what they 
call the cangue, a large, square board 
which fastens about the neck. This is 
put on the neck of a certain class of 
criminals, and on the board is written 
the man’s offense, that passers-by may 
read it. The shoemaker made himself 
a cangue, and wrote on one side the Ten 
Commandments, and on the other some 
gospel verses. Then selling his posses- 
sions, he put his cangue about his neck, 
and started out to travel about his native 
province. Everywhere the people gath- 
ered around the supposed thief to read 
the story of his crimes, but read instead 
the Word of God. This opened the 
way for a sermon, and so the man trav- 
eled from village to village, and from 
house to house for five years, till his little 
stock of money was exhausted; and 
some missionaries, hearing of the case, 
assisted him to continue his work. 


A CHRISTIAN MERCHANT, 


At Foochow I met a Chinese mer- 
chant in the Methodist Church, who in- 
vited me, with one of the missionaries, 
to breakfast the next morning at his 
store. After an elaborate breakfast the 
merchant spoke something in Chinese 
to the missionary, who told me that the 
man wanted me to come with him into 
his private prayer-room adjoining, and 
pray for him and his men in his store. 
Kneeling together, I gratefully responded 
to his request. I was shown another 
larger room over the store where he con- 
ducts a prayer-meeting every Wednes- 
day evening. 

Later, I visited his house and was 
shown a large room, which was formerly 
his idol room, but now he holds a gos- 
pel meeting there every Friday evening 
for his friends and neighbors. This 
man has given $10,000 to the Methodist 
College, and has helped to send two 


Chinese families as missionaries to Corea. 


NOT BY MIGHT OR POWER, BUT BY MY 
SPIRIT. 


A lady who was herself greatly dis- 
couraged with the work, told me this 
most encouraging story. Far up on the 
Yangtse, in Central China, the mission- 
aries had a boys’ school. They needed 
a man to teach the boys wood-carving, 
One was sent them from Shanghai. This 
man gained a wonderful influence over 
the boys. He holds three prayer-meet- 
ings a day with them, and they are so 
much in love with these meetings that 
whenever they can do so without dis- 
turbing the neighbors they will keep 
them going all night. Among them was 
one boy 15 years old, who had professed 
religion and been baptized, but through 
these meetings held by the carver he 
got a new start, and says that before he 
had still kept up his idol worship at 
home, though professing to be a Christ- 
ian. He now leads meetings, and: is be- 
coming an able preacher. One day two 
of the Chinese (heathen) teachers said 
something against Christianity. At the 
next prayer-meeting, the same teachers 


being present, the boy prayed the Lord: 
to look after these wolves in sheep’s 
; clothing. The carver and his boys go 


out into the neighboring villages preach- 
ing. This is a purely Chinese work, and 
the missionaries do not even attend the 
prayer-meetings. 

A GIRL’S PRAYERS, 


In the Chee Foo District, there was a 
certain Christian girl in one of the 
schools. She had been betrothed to a 
neighbor boy when a child, and ‘accord- 
ing to the strict Chinese law was com- 
pelled to marry the heathen man when 
the time came. The first Sunday after 
the marriage, the mother-in-law, who, in 
China, at least bears a well-nigh unlim- 
ited .authority..in such cases, tried to 
make the girl work. The girl said that 
it was the Sabbath, and she could not 
work ; but that if she would let her keep 


| They present and théy justify the 


the day, she would work all the harder 
during the week. She then went into 
her room, where she spent a great part 
of the day in prayer. The mother-in- 
law, listening at the cracks, was much 
astonished to hear her new daughter 
praying for her and for all the household. 
Svon, the girl was allowed her liberty on 
the Sabbath without molestation. More- 
over, it was not long before the mother 
herself would go in and kneel in silence 
beside her daughter as she prayed. In 
course of time it resulted in the conver- 
sion of the husband, his mother, and all 
the househeld. The husband studied in 
the Presbyterian schools, and I believe 
is now one of the thirty lay preachers of 
that denomination in the Chee Foo Dis- 
trict. 

But I have taken all of your space I 
dare ask, and my story-telling must end. 
Tell the dear Christians at home not to 
slack in pouring out money and living 
men and women into this immense field, 
but over and above that to pray without 
ceasing for the descent of the Spirit upon 
the workers at the front. With all the 
untold need of workers, where probably 
200,000,000 Or 300,000,000 people have 
never heard a preacher’s voice, still I feel 
it deeply—the greatest of all needs at 
home and abroad is the outpouring of 
the spirit on the work thatis done. The 
Lord can save by many or by few. Yours 
in the Lord, FRANKLIN RHODA, 


REPETITION. 


BY REV. DR. A, L, STONE, 


In our critical reviews, commenting 
upon those who address us by tongue or 
pen, we are very apt to pronounce upon 
repetition of thought and speech, or any 
specialties of the demonstration, as an 
evidence of weakness and inexperience on 
the part of those whose effort we criticise. 
If they cannot make progress from step 
to step, and lead us over new ground as 
we advance, if they keep us lifting our 
feet and setting them down in the track 
already trodden, till we weary of the 
monotony and its familiarity, let us re- 


nounce such guidance and take our own: 


chosen way. 


And still this virtue of repetition is a ) 


quality of speech and act possessing 


often the most impressive emphasis, and ‘before been seen, and the gospel had 


inspiring the strongest conviction. 


The sentiment of warm and genuine 


affection between two congenial spirits 
is never satisfied with one utterance of 


you,” and pausing there. It must repeat 
the sweetness and force of that verb, 
“love !” “love /” “love!” till the heart 
has emptied out its fullness upon that 
glowing and palpitating shrine, and can- 
not, after all, with any such repetition, 
satisfy its burning ardor, and suspend its 
witness-bearing. 

We have a new and absorbing joy to 
express. We wish a friend to realize 
and appreciate our abounding passion. 
Or we call upon our heart to testify to 
itself the precious inheritance. And our 
lips break forth, “I am so glad,” and yet 
again, “I am so glad!” ‘They cannot 
cease to pour out this volume of declarfa- 


tion, and go on repeating it in its length’ 


and breadth till the sweetness of the festi- 
val lingers constantly inthetaste, 

An entreaty with a friend for cordial 
and availing co-operation when our need 
is critical will not usually exhaust itself 
in a single plea for help, but will ply that 
word again and yet again “Help!” 
“Help! ’till,without change,the repetition 
wins the victory. 

We know of a peril that threatens ‘one 
dear to us, for whose safety and comfort 
we are deeply concerned ; and our warn- 
ing rings out upon his senses with a™Be- 
ware !” and “Beware /” which we cannot 
suppress, and the effect of which we 
must secure before we can silencé the 
startling alarm. 3 

In the urgency of supplication’ for 
heavenly gifts, we lift up our cry in 
and again for the special tokens of that 
divine charity, pleading, in stregs of 
spiritual desire, for our soul’s eniighing, 
until the treasures thus besought become 
our thankful inheritance. 

I need not multiply these ill 


ns. 

of 

repetition in the manifold cha of 

life, and stimulate us to snch ovéréom- 

ing persistence in seeking blesseédaspues. 
| 


The increase in railroads the 
United States is worthy of note» The 
Railway Age reports that \n the six 
months ending June 3oth ther@ were 
built 3,320 miles of new railroadsfwhich 
comes within 434 miles of equallleg the 
record for the same period last* year, 
when 11,000 miles,of road were: built, 
The year- 1882 surpassed even this 
record. There is no natiog that has 
more than one-fifth as mafiy miles of 


railroads as the United 
There are in New York Fi more 
than three hundred religious and chatita- 
ble institutions or societies, whose object 
it is'to help the poor ; these institutions 
receive and distribute antiually” about 
$4,000, 000, 
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ful imp! f th 
its reality and intensity, declaring “I love 


A TOUR IN SOUTHEASTERN KIUSHDU, 
JAPAN—IL. 


BY REV. O, H, GULICK. 


Kumamoto, April 16, 1888. 

We awoke early at Kagoshima on the 
morning of the 6th, for the horses were 
to be ready for us at seven o'clock sure- 
ly.. At about eight one of the grooms 
arrived to inquire whether we would wait 
for better weather. King Solomon spoke 
for; Japan in spring time, and at all 
tinjes, when he said, “He that regardeth 
thg clouds shall not reap.” By nine 
o’clock our party of five, perched high on 
pack horses, like so many helpless mon- 
keys, were led in Indian file out of the 
city by our chattering grooms. The first 
ride on a Japanese pack-saddle is a new 
sensation for the most experienced 
horseman. The saddle consists of two 
large bundles of straw carefully boundand 
covered, the two being connected by the 
saddle-frame, which resembles a saw- 
horse. A breast-band girth and crupper 
make all secure. The baggage is lash- 
ed on either side; a quilt or blanket, or 
perhaps a mat, is thrown over the whole, 
The rider mounts a high stool, and then, 
without aid of stirrups, of which there 
are none, is expected to spring or climb 
up over all the baggage. The riders’ 
seat is a foot above the horses back. 
His feet dangle over the front of the sad- 
dle and brush the horse’s mane. If he ex- 
tends his feet forward the soles of his 
shoes will touch the tip of the ears of his 
short-necked pony. Perched aloft, your 
horse seems very small for the load and 
and the saddle; reach your hand back, 
you touch his tail; extend your foot for- 
ward, you touch his ears. Youhave no 
control, whatever, of the animal; the 
groom who leads or trots beside does all 
that. If your steed stumbles under you, 
wanders from the path, or rolls down hill, 
your only recourse is to cling on, and 
keep on the upper side. You cannot 
dismount till your driver takes your 
horse up beside a rock, a post, or a bank, 
All day weclimbed the hills or slid down 
into the valleys, splashed through the 
mud, or forded the streams, and, com- 
pleting by night-fall'our thirty-three miles, 
entered the sequestered town of Mi- 
yanojo. Here the. foreigner had never 


never been preached. Two evenings 
my helper and myself tried to explain to 
the willing,respectful throngs the wonder- 
A large 
school-room was placed at oye disposal. 
A crowd of eight hundred or more filled 
the house and street, a part of them 
standing through two hours to hear our 
message. The next evening, though the 
rain poured in torrents, not less than 
seven hundred people thronged the au- 
dience room. 

A company of leading young men, 
among whom were several school teach- 
ers, procured with our aid Testaments,and 
a commentary each on Matthew and 
Luke, and organized themselves into a 
class for Sabbath Bible study in the 
weeks to come. We hope to visit this 
interesting, isolated community again, 
and if possible to send some one who 
may more fully expound the way of life 
to them, 

The swiftly flowing Sendai river, on 
whose bank the town of Miyanojo rests, 
yields golden sands, that are washed by 
the people for the hidden treasure. 


Down this fine river we gently glided - 


fifteen miles T a a covered boat. The 
next day, ffOm eariy morning till the 
evening shades closed in, we rode in un- 
remitting rain, accomplishing thirty-two 
miles in northwestern course. Wet, 
weary and worn, we spent the first watch 
of the night in drying our effects. The 
next forenoon’s ride brought us to a 
spiritual oasis in this yet heathen region, 
the little seaport town of 
MINAMATA, 


Here we entered our Kumamoto pre- 
fecture, and here we met the warm wel- 
come of our Christians and fellow-work- 
ers. The abounding love, the zeal and 
Christian fellowship, with such youthful 
believers, who, feeling the constant pres- 
sure of the heathen multitudes about 
them, draw the closer to each other, to 
their teachers and to the Word of God, is 
the ever abounding joy of:the missionary. 
This makes the toil of his touring light, 
Here we held special services with the 
Christian people, admitted two persons 
to the fellowship of the saints on profes- 
sion of their faith,and observed the 
communion with them, My helper and 
I held two public preaching services, at 
each of which about three hundred per- 
sons come within sound of our voices, 
As on every occasion of public preach- 
ing on this tour, with the single exception 
of one very rainy evening, the place of 
preaching was crowded. to its. utmost 
capacity. Here, as at every place, my 
sister held separate meetings with the 
women, which were attended by large 
numbers. 

One.day’s sail in open boat brought 
us to Yatsushiro, thirty miles south from 
Kumamoto, where we have about one 


hundred believers. Here nine persons, 


were received on profession of their 
faith. Hence, one day’s ride northward 
in jinrikishas (man-power Carriages) 
brought us to our journey’s end at Kuma- 
moto. On this round tour, myself and 
helper addressed audiences numbering 
in all not less than five thousand five 
hundred, and my sister and her helper 
spoke to audiences exclusively of wom- 
en, numbering not less than one thou- 
sand and three hundred. 


IS THIS RIGHT? 


Epitors Paciric—Dear Sirs: As 
your paper is now, at least for the time 
being, owrs of Oregon and Washington, 
I want the privilege of its columns. I 
want to reach my brethren of this State, 
and say a word that has been burning for 
utterance within me upon one action of 
our recent General Association at Seat- 
tle. ‘This action 1s the division of the 
Association into two associations, one for 
Oregon and one for Washington. 

Somehow it takes hold of my deepest 
soul, and makes me grieve day and night. 
I suppose all the brethren feel so, It is 
not because of any unpleasantness, but 
simply the saying of our farewell, the 
parting, the sending away of our dear 
brethren of Washington out of the. old 
home to set up a home for themselves. 
How often have we met with the dear 
brethren, and looked forward and back- 
ward to our blessed Association meetings 
with them! I must not continue in this 
strain. I do feel badly that this inevitable 
thing has come at last. I shall have to 
get used to our new Association, and to 
missing the familiar faces of some in it. 


Well, you say, was the step taken too 
soon? Perhaps not. I cannot say. I 
do not know. Possibly if it had to be 
done some time, it were well it should be 
done as soon as possible. And the com- 
ing of our dear Brother Beard from Far- 
go (who probably does not remember 
the young theolog Lee that came to Da- 
kota with a dozen other students in 1883, 
to work at home missions during the va- 
cation, but who is remembered well by 
me just the same, and welcomed here, 
too)—I say the coming of our Brother 
Beard and his appointinent to the whole 
of Washington Territory makes the pres- 


1 ent. just the time, if so be, the brethren 


are agreed, And yet, brethren, I cannot 
but feel an objection... Let. me mention 
it. Ought so important a matter, and 
one of such great interest to all our 


done without the knowledge of a single 
church, without a single premonition, 
without the consent of those bodies that 
really make up the Association, though 
only their representatives may bethere— 
ought such a step to be taken so suddenly, 
and upon the sole responsibility of the 
representatives of the churches without 
one particle of intimation being given 
these constituent churches beforehand ? 


Ah, but the churches would have con- 
sented. ‘True. Perhaps they would. 
But did they? Or was this step taken 
without paying any more attention to the 


do with the Association ? te 

Our representatives were not instruct- 
ed to take so great a step as this of divid- 
ing our General Association. The 
churches, and many of the brethren who 
were absent, also, were allowed no voice, 
no vote, no prayer, upon this matter. 
And it is not right that such a matter 
should be hurried through without duly 
recognizing the churches composing the 
Association. 

If we were Presbyterians this would 
have been well enough. But are we? I 
have nothing to say against our sister 
denomination, with its presbyteries, syn- 
ods and rulers. But I say, if we are 
Congregationalists, let us be so, and ever 
hold every matter, in which the concur- 
rence of the churches should be had, as 
wrong unless this principle of our belov- 
ed polity be carried out. 

Ah, but it was perfectly constitutional, 
Yes, dear brethren. That somewhat 
lame article on amendments, which is a 
part of our Constitution, allows this. do- 
ing. Iam not pleading for conformity 
of action to our Constitution, but con- 
formity of our actions, Constitution and 
all, to the principles of Congregational- 
ism ; and, on the ground of a lack of 
such conformity, 1 would I could. so 
protest against the violation of the com- 
monest and most widely recognized of 
those principles as to say of our recent 
division, It is wrong because it was done 
in an utter forgetfulness of the rights of 
the churches and the brethren unable to 
be present, as if neithér of these was con- 
cerned or had rights which the brethren 
on the ground were bound to respect. 

Pendleton, Or. Gero, H. Lez. 


iin 


- At Gettysburg, on the recent. anniver- 


sary of its battles, a minister at one of 
the services of the reunion, of the Blue 
and the Gray, at the concMsion of an 
extemporized prayer, began. the Lord’s 
Prayer. That was something familiar to 
the veterans of both armies, and they 


took up the words “Our Father” in 
unison, 


churches than as if they had nothing to. 


churches in Oregon arid Washington, to be | 
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MISSIONARY ITEMS. 


Mrs. T. J: Baldwin of Broosa, Turkey, 
sails August 1st, by the Trave, North 
German Lloyd line, going direct to 


‘Bremen without stopping in England, 


thence to Turkey, to resume work in 
Broosa. 

The bit of news contained in the 
above item will be welcomed by the 
many friends of Mrs. Baldwin, both here 
and in our beloved Broosa school. This 
school, whose foundations were laid in 
California hearts many years since, has 
been signally blessed of God in the re- 
ligious quickening of the pupils there 
gathered. We do not yet know just 
what relation Mrs. Baldwin will sustain 
to the school, other than that of a loving 
interest. Previous to her leaving Broosa 
for this country, she, with her husband, 
was engaged in missionary work in the 
city. Miss Cull, from whom an interest- 
ing letter has just been received, and 
Miss Wells, whose brother is in this city, 
are now the American teachers. Miss 
Cull’s letter we will present in the “Col- 
umn ” very soon. 

SARAL, 

The sweet story, published in this col- 
umn of July 11th, has interested a good 
many of our readers, and inquiries have 
been made as to its authorship. It 
should have been said at the time that it 
was written by Mrs. James C. Perkins, 
the wife of our missionary in Mandapa- 
zalai, South India, and is a touching 
chapter, from her own experience. Shall 


we withhold the small amount needed to 3 


rescue such jewels as these from the dust 
of heathen degradation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perkins are very enthusiastic in their 
work, despite the depressing climate and 
the more depressing ignorance and su- 
perstition around them. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM SAN SA« 
BASTIAN, 


** We have had a delightful visit from 
Miss Child of the Life and Light, her 
sister and Miss Topliffe of Boston. You 
can imagine how pleasant it was for us 
to have some friends to talk over matters 
with. I hope it will result in good to 
the work, which is steadily growing. * 
* * I went with them to Madrid, Se- 
ville and Grenada, and enjoyed the trip 
very much. It was my first trip solely 
for pleasure in Spain. 

“The school goes on steadily growing,. 
and this year it has been better work than 
ever before. The longer the girls stay 
here the more conscientiously and thor- 
oughly they do their work. Fortunately, 
there has not been even one semi-tamed 
one to stir up the easily tempted. We 
are working quietly to raise the money 
for the building, and there is a fund al- 
ready raised, to which Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary has sent sixty dollars last week. If 
the work continues here, we must have 
the building. We are having to-day the 
warmest day of history, I believe. Every 
one wanders about seeking for a cool 
spot. * * 

‘I have just received news of the 
death of Emma Carruth. She was a 
dear friend, whose loving sympathy I 
must miss forthe rest of my life. To 
her the change is infinite gain. With 
much love, Gorpon GUuLICK.” 


ASSOCIATION MATTERS. 


A German Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association held a very impor- 
tant and enthusiastic meeting at their par- 
lors in the building, 232 Sutter street, 
last Thursday evening. Quite a num- 
ber of the German clergymen were pres- 
ent and the membership turned out in 
large number. More aggressive work 
among the Germen young men of the 
city was thoroughly discussed, and new 
plans suggested and methods adopted. 
The branch is accomplishing good work 
in a quiet way. 

Early in.September the Board of 
Management of the Association contem- 
plate. giving a reception to all the evan- 
gelical clergymen in the city, together 
with church officers, at the building, The 
idea of the reception is to bring together 
the various pastors. and Christian work- 
ers for the purpose of “discussing special 
evangelistic work for the winter and to 
spend an evening socially together. 

The San Francisco Evangelistic Com- 


mittee, of which. General O. O. Howard 


is. Chairman, expect Mr. D. L. Moody 
will visit San Francisco early in the fall, 
and it is hoped that his meetings will be 


followed by other.. prominent -evan 
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‘the character of the society it represents, 


the rebuke recoils upon our own heads, 


es, and yet we fail to realize that we 


THE PACIFIC: SAN, CAL. 


= 


[Weprespay, Avavusr 1, 1888. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


SUSAN E. MEADEFR. 


[The demise of Mrs. Susan E. M-eder, wile 
of Captain T. B. Meader, jis deeply regretted 
by her large circle of friends. A brief eketch 
of her earnest Christian life and charitable 
works appeared in THe Pacrric in March, at 
the time of her death.] 


Ah, sad the thought that thou art gone! 
We miss thee, and thy vacant place 
Shall empty be while time rolls on, 
And memory holds thy gentile face, 
Like some rare treasure, buried deep-— 
A pearl beneath a sea ‘of tears, 
The waves of which in music keep | 
She chants of praise that blest thy years. 


Afar, upon the distant hills, 
Thy home, a mansion fuir, was built; 
The charm of bome, which ever fills 
The heart with joy, was ever spilt 
With lavish hand, that all who came 
Within its portals might rejoice; 
Ah, many fondly bless the name 
Of her who made it bright and choice. 


Thy work—it was the tender heart 

Of highest, noblest womanhood 
That prompted every simple art 

Of thine, designed for others’ good. 
Th» hyacinths and roses fair, 

That made thy garden half a shrine, 
Were not more beautiful and rare 

Than dai:y words and deeds of thine. 


If deeds of love are brightly set, 
Like jewels in a diadem, 
At last thy heavenly coronet 
Must rival evening's brightest gem 
Of glittering, constellated stars, 
Which crowns the peaceful brow of night, 
And dims the distant nebulous bars 
With flashings of its glorious light. 


The calling of the silvery bell 
That bade the young and guileless fly 
To drink from life’s exhaustiess well - 
E’er found thee true and constant by, 
To take the little fluttering hands, 
And teach the lisping tongue the speech 
Which e’en the youngest understands 
To be such words as angels teach. 


Though heaven blessed thee with no child, 
True loving daughters oft have sought 
In thy warm sympathy the mild, 
Sweet counsels, with the wisdom fraught, 
Which mothers give to those they love; 
And many a daughter, true and tried, 
Has found thy heart a snow-white dove, 
And marks thy footsteps as her guide. 


And he, who nearly fifty years 

Walked side by side with thee, and knew 
The beauty of thy life, finds tears— 

E’en sorrow’s bitterest tears—too few 
To give expression to his grief; 

Beyond the star-hung skies of blue, 
Beyond the gates of pearls, relief 

Will come when he finds heaven and you. 


Dear friend and teacher, fare thee well! 
Sleep in the valley, calm and sweet; 
The hearts that. mourn for thee can tell 
But half their grief, though they repeat 
An endless requiem; let us turn 
With stronger courage, deeper trust, 
While still for us shall clearly burn 
Thy bright example o’er the dust. 


Of death and wind-blown ashes, which 
Alone marks thy once lovely home, 
Thy deeds have made the world more rich; 
And in elysian fields now roam, 
Among the palms and amaranth flowers, 
Which vibrate with the endless praise 
Of Him who lent this world of ours 
So rich a life to bless our days. 
June 12, 1888. Marcuernrire B. Davis. 


COMPULSORY TRAINING FOR CITI- 
ZENSHIP. 


Civil government is the mandatory 
process by which society formulates and 
executes its will, and its character will 
depend upon the character of the society 
it represents. Being the creature of leg- 
islation, it will be no better than the 
legislators, nor no worse; and legislators 
are no better nor worse than the constitu- 
encies they represent. This being so, if 
we wish to improve the character of the 
Government, we must seek to improve 


We find a great deal of fault with our 
rulers, or rather, servants, for their sins, 
both of commission and omission, but 


with a great deal of justice in many cas- 


have been slapped in the face with our 
own boomerang. 

It is a fact of history that the republi- 
can form of government has been the 
most difficult to administer and perpetu- 
ate ; and this difficulty lies partly in the 
ignorance of both people and representa- 
tives of the real nature of the Republican 
form, and the real scope of moral suasion 
and personal liberty in such government. 

‘This is the vital problem. Can it be 
successfully solved? God grant that it 
may be, and we believe that it is a part 
of his plan that it shall be; but man 
must first rise to a fuller conception of 
his duty, and of the necessity of perform- 
ing it when comprehended. As difficult 
as it is for a man to learn his duties as 
a citizen, it is more difficult to teach him 
to do them when learned. The great 
work of the Christian, of the citizen, of 
the man, is not simply to know, but to 
do, the right. 

The great question of republican 
government to-day is not temperance, 
protection, Americanism, nor Catholi- 
cism, but how to fit the citizen for the du- 
ties of citizenship. And, first, the neces- 
sity of not only a better but a special 
training for those duties must be incul- 
cated. Ina general way, we apprehend 
that the welfare of the nation depends up- 
on the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and in as general way we have trust- 
ed that, by a public system of schools, 
giving an elemental education, and 
through the churches, rostrum, public 
press, and other social forces, we should 
receive the training. necessary for good 
citizensbip; but the result is not satisfac- 
tory. A radical step forward rhust be 
taken. The trué arguments for a reform 
or advance movement are that they are 
needed ; that they may be obtained ; and 
that the means used are appropriate and 
adequate to produce’ the réquired re-’ 
sult. ‘The’need of reform in ‘the basis 
of the elective franchise will not be de- 
nied. The elective ‘franchise is not a 
right inherent ; it is a privilege growing 
out of'a proper preparation for its exer-' 


| our electors the qualifications necessary 


But it is defective in two most vital re- 


‘the details of the plan‘and anticipate and 


Every person who assumes to exercisé 
complete functions in!Business or a pro- 
fession is presumed undérstand, at 
least, the fundamental principles of the 
business or professiow, and something of} 
its needsaand of operath 
upon these assumptions he is ‘intruste 
with positions oftrust, honor and profit. 
And the best quatified are always sought, 
and the importance of the position 
grades the qualification. If this special 
training is necessary in the case of the 
business and professional man, is not a 
similar preparation necessary in the 
more complicated duties of the citizens 
—the rulers of a great nation? Have 


to intelligently perform the duties. de- 
volving upon them as electors or Ameri- 
can citizens? Have they adequate con- 
ceptions of the mission of the Govern- 
ment ? Do they understand the Consti- 
tution and fundamental principles of 
government ? Do they know its present 
needs? Are they familiar .with its past 
civil history? Do they know what 
measures and policies have been benefi- 
cial or baneful in the past? From the 
experience of the past and the needs of 
the present, can they form their course 
of action for the future ? 


But a small per cent. of American- 
born citizens have this qualification, and 
of the foreign citizenship not one in a 
hundred. Let us stop and think a mo- 
ment. Not a single condition precedent 
is required of our native-born citizen as 
a qualification for the elective franchise 
in this State, unless the limitation of 
age may be so considered. Not a parti- 
cle of training of any kind is made ne- 
cessary. It is not even necessary that 
a native-born citizen should know how 
to read or write, or know anything what- 
ever of the Constitution, laws or govern- 
ment. When he reaches the age of 21, 
he registers and votes, and that is all 
there is to it. He doés not need any 
moral character at all; the law does not 
require it. A little more is required of 
the citizen of foreign birth, for he is re- 
quired to give some evidence of moral 
character. Recognizing the necessity of 
an enlightened and virtuous constituency, 
we have provided, as before suggested, 
a system of public schools, ample, as we 
hoped, to secure the desired result. 


spects. In the first place, it leaves it 
optional with the beneficiary whether to 
take it or not. We have persuaded, but 
not coerced. Herein lies our mistake. 
Governments are coercive ; it is their 
function to command, and the duty of 
the subject to obey. It may be said 
that compulsory education has been 
tried and failed. We had a law of this 
kind in this State once, very limited in 
its scope, and very few ever heard of it ; 
for no attempt was made, in any case, 
to inforce it ; and so other States have 
given birth to still-born compulsory edu- 
cational enactments. Compulsory edu- 
cation is possible, effectively so, or re- 
publican government is a failure. The 
second fatal defect in our systems of ed- 
ucation is the absence of a special train- 
ing for citizenship, and this is the very 
purpose for which they were established. 
This should be the prominent feature of 
our common school course. In all our 
systems, it is left out or taught only in- 
cidentally, 

The State should no longer say to its 
citizens, ‘“* You may qualify yourselves to 
become good citizens ”; it should say, 
* You must so qualify yourselves, or you 
shall not exercise the rights of citizen- 
ship at all.” And this leads us to con- 
sider what the common school course 
should include before allelse. It should 
include regular and systematic study of 
the Constitutions, National and State ; 
the fundamental principles of govern. 
ment, as well as its civil and political 
history; and provide that the efficiency 
of the pupils in these branches should 
be made the basis of the elective fran- 
chise. This efficient knowledge should 
be evidenced by a certificate of qualifi- 
cation for citizenship, issued after exam- 
ination, by the respective county or city 
boards of education, upon the subject- 
matter above indicated. At the age of 
majority this certificate may be filled 
with the clerk of the proper court, and 
an oath or affirmation should be required 
by law, and administered, .as in the case 
of officials, for the faithful performance 
of the duties of citizenship. Then the 
applicant shall receive his certificate of 
citizenship, and will have cause to feel 
proud of it; for it will stand for qualified 
intelligence and good moral character, 
for the certificate of qualification should 
testify to the good moral character, as 
well as the educational training of the 
applicant. 


Such a system is the only feasible 
coercive education, and the only ade- 
quate means of securing an intelligent 
and virtuous citizen constituency. I 
speak, of course, of governmental ac- 
tion. Without the co operative work of 
the social and religious forces, but little 
could be accomplished, in any case. 


It has been our aim in this article to } 
show that our public-school system is 
not achieving the results for which it 
was established, and to suggest that the 
keystone of the arch of our hope has 
been left out, and also to present a plan 
by which this keystone may be supplied. 
But it 1s not our intention, in this gener- 
al statement of the case, to enter into 


explain away the legions of objections | 
that will be presented. We will leave 
this work for future articles. We have’ 
claimed for citizen training the position 
of the keystone in the educational arch; 
but it flashes upon me at this moment 
that the keystone is of a triple nature, 


cise, and other conditions, | 


ng ; 


} ‘THE BIBLE IN THE OLD NEW ENG- 


keep this before the mind. 
A. M. Cuapwick. 
Oakland, July 20, 1888, 


LAND SCHOOLS. 
BY HORACE. E, SCUDDER. 


horizon which encircled the community. 


cal structure. 


did not wear his colors, and saw in art, 
in literature, and in nature itself, only 
foes in disguise. The one weapon which 
he used—his sword, his buckler, his 
shield, his javelin, his whole armory for 


defense and for attack—was the Bible.. 


I count it not the least of the miracles 
wrought by this book that it should have 
so transformed the nature of the people 
worshiping it as to have spiritualized and 
rationalized the conception in which it is 
held. We speak of the steady degrada- 
tion of idolaters who begin by using an 
image as the shelter of a god, and end 
by reverencing only the stock or stone, 
from which all notion of the god has 
fled. But I do not hesitate to say that 
the spectacle of modern Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant Christianity deliberately de- 
stroying its idol of literal inspiration, in 
order to apprehend more perfectly the 
divinity enshrined within the sacred edi- 
fice, is one of the most striking manifes- 
tations of the power of spiritual Christ- 
ianity. While assailants have aimed to 
overthrow the authority. of this ark of the 
covenant, the reverent hands of the most 
fearless, yet most devout, scholars in 
Christendom have been at work tearing 
down the defenses which men have set 
up about it, confident that no power on 
earth can destroy the real sacredness. 
That is as indestructible as light. The 
revision of the Bible, by opening the Bi- 
ble.wider, has put an end to bibliolatry. 

Now the ecclesiastical progenitors of 
the men in this country who have en- 
gaged in this work of revision set an ex- 
traordinary value on the Bible, making 
it, in fact, the political, as well as the re- 
ligious, text-book of the people. They 
did more. They gave it a supreme and 
exclusive place in the home and school. 
They used it as a reading-book, because 
the conception of education was a relig- 
ious conception, and the Bible was first 
and always in the minds of these men a 
religious book. Its authority was unim- 
peachable, and its influence was enor- 
mous. Within its lids were shut all 
those literary forces which made for the 
spiritual enrichment of the boy or gigl. 
Rightly was it named the book of books, 
for outside of this book there was scarce- 
ly any literature of light accessible, while 
within it the sky overarched the human 
soul. Mistory, biography, political phi- 
losophy, ethics—all these lay on the 
pages of the Bible, and the reasoning 
faculties were strengthened and stimu- 
lated by means of this book; but the 
forcible discussions in Church and State 
served the same end, and the world gave 
forth a literature of knowledge and dia- 
lectics which was availed of. What our 
fathers did not receive from the world to 
any considerable extent was that litera- 
ture of the spirit which finds a response 
in the imagination and fancy. There 
was, indeed, in the educated class a re- 
course still to the spring of Helicon and 
the mount of Parnassus, but I am keep- 
ing in mind those who had not a classi- 
cal education. ‘The literature of light 
that had its expression in English letters 
was frowned upon in the Puritan judg- 
ment, but by a great and fortunate pro- 
vision it was not excluded from the 
Puritan common education. The Bible 
contained what was necessary to salva- 
tion, and so, in a schemag which resolved 
society into individual petsons, the Bible 
became the possession of each person. 
Most truly was it necessary to salvation, 
It saved men from the starvation of their 
higher natures. It fed: the sources of 
spiritual power. This book brought 
poetry and the vision into minds which 
otherwise would have been darkened by 
kriowledge. It.spanned the whole arc 
of human life with its bow of promise, 
and the radiant light which streamed 
from psalm, from prophecy, from narra- 
tive and parable, penetrated the minds 
of the young. The sanctity which was 
thrown around it enhanced. the power of 
its appeal to the spirit, and, while its 
teachers were using it for its doctrinal 
efficiency and also as a reading-book in 
the schools, they were opening vistas 


entrances to which they had cores 
closed.— August Atlantic. 


CONCE RNING RESTRICTIONS ON IM- 
MIGRATION. 


senting, on the Fourth of July, six prizes 

pgiven by Col. Elliot F. Shepard’ to boys 
and girls who have written’ the’ best 
stories and poems founded on incidents |' 
in the War of the Revolution, madé\an 
interesting 
which he said: “There ‘has been a re-- 
vival within ‘the last four or fivé years of 
patriotic sentiment, and I think the feel- 
ing is very general in this ‘country that’ 
the time has come when this country of' 
ours, which has cost so much in sacrifice 
of every kind, should be the’country of 
}Americans, It°does ‘not ‘belong to the’ 


consisting of the three parts—moral, | 


citizen. and dndustrial training — the: 
central position being obviously moral 
training. Let educators and Jegislators 


| country, and, forswearing all 

In like manner, the spiritual training 
of the young was determined by the 
conditions of sdciety,.and limited -by the | 


In the conception of that day, religion 
and theology were synonymous terms, 
and Christianity itself was an ecclesiasti- 
The tremendous conflict 
which the Puritan waged with the powers 
of darkness was such a hand-to-hand 
fight that he recognized no friends who 


into the realm of poetic beauty, all other | 


Mayor Hewitt of New York, in bw : 


spéech, ‘in ‘the’ course of 


(pegreas is & method and 


refuge for the oppressedg ‘and during the 
last ome hundred years the @orld Ras 


ment as has. been conferré@ by the prin- 
ciples of this free government upon the 
people of all the world. By Americans 
T'Iemean»not only those who are born on 
the soil, but those who.have come to this 
lance to 
all other potentates and powers, become 
in heart, as well as in name, American 
citizens. It doesn’t follow, however, that 
because. we have opened these doors so 
widely in the past, we are going to keep 
them open forever. My experience in 
this office has brought me to the con- 
clusion that the time has come when 
greater restrictions will have to be im- 
posed on foreign immigration. Two 
things certainly ought to be done. We 
should only admit to American citizen- 
ship those who, on a satisfactory examin- 
ation, can show that they are entitled to 
it. I certainly would admit no human 
being to American citizenship who 
could not read and write. I think that 
if the children born here are required to 
be residents of this country for twenty- 
one years before exercising suffrage, it 
would not be a great hardship if we were 
to ask foreigners for a fourteen years’ or 
twenty-one years’ residence. I myself 
should be in favor of twenty-one years.” 
The perils arising from the flood of 
foreign immigration are awakening the 


But too many of the suggestions made 
for the averting of these dangers evade 
the real issue. It is not foreigners, but ig- 


our welfare. And ignorant and vicious 
Americans are just as dangerous. We 
oppose all restrictions of immigration 
which are unequal and, therefore, unjust. 
For this reason we hold up our anti- 
Chinese legislation to the condemnation 
of the world. There is neither wisdom 
nor patriotism in the exclusion of the 
patient, unoffending Chinaman, and the 
admission of incomparably more trouble- 
some and dangerous elements from 
European countries. So, too, we favor 
an educational test, but it should be ap- 
plied impartially to native-born citizens 
as well as others.—Christian Statesman. 

It is the habitual thought that frames 
itself into our life. It effects us even 
more than our intimate social relations 
do. Our confidential friends have not 
so much to do in shaping our lives as 
thoughts which we harbor.—F’.. W. Teal. 
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Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS — HUTCHINSON 


519 MARKET ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMEROIAL ST., LOS ANGELES, 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Fvancisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these service, 
are offered gratuivonsly, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for rewurn answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


BOX 2348. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Oppositz SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church & Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlessad 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 
Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


id PATENT BU at- 

temiel to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 

opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob-. 

tain ts in less time those remote from 

HO of e advise 

free, ofiche band 1d we make NO RGE 


sper own State, County, City or 


mC A SNOW&CO 
Patent Office. Washington. 


ee the .wonders of inventive 


ormed all over the country without, separating 
TES whore fhe from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do. the work; either young or old,,, Gepital 
not needed : you are started free. Cut thia out and 


} réetarn to us, and we will oon you, free, somethi 
of great value and to you, that. wills 


business which will bring you 1 
| sway, Outfit free. Address. TRUE. & 00. | 


‘rest of ‘the world; it belongs to’ out Own | 


deepest anxieties of thoughtful patriots. | 


norant and vicious foreigners who imperil | 


We have beemliterally wy 


never winessed such benefaétions 
| ferred by the principle of free govern- 


| Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, 


Babbitt | 


‘The: Sant Rosa Boys’ School. 


has revolutionized the world dur- | 
VENTION: ~ males’ half-century. Not least } Liis 
system of work that can be | 


Cuticura Remeowes Cure 
Sxin ano Briooo Diseases 
From to Sororuta 


and blood, with loss vf hair. 


every form of skin and b 
to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.> RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by: ‘the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston Mass. 
Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases."’ 


4a Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin “A 
aa prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. Si 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 


ee PLASTER, the only psin-killing plaster. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Eighteenth Year Will mentee July 31, 
1888. 


MPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS HAVE 

been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refurnished throughout. The 
bome influences of the school are of the best, 
and its location asd surroundings are unsur- 
passed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
For further particulars, address 


Ww. W. ANDERSON, A. M., 
PRINCIPAL. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


A Select School for Young Ladies, 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1, 1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


BEV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. 1. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent t« 


land, Oal. 
The usual facilities are granted with but s 
small charge. 


Field | 


School for and Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL 


Is gives instruction 
Aamits special students. repares for 
the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The sev- 
enteenth year will begin Ang, 1, 1888. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Mrs. D. B. Condron, Principal. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


f Ya COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 


For circulars or information apply to 


Rev. C, G. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mira. C. Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE 


Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. 


pou. COLLEGE OOURSE. ALSO SCI- 
eptific and literary courses. Academic 
department prepares for any college, for teach- 
ing or business. Fuperior conservatory of 
music. Instruction in art, elocution and mod- 
érn languages. Eleven profersors and teach- 
ers, and 190 students. Ladies’ boarding hall. 
Young men’s hall beiug built Fall term 
opens Sep ember 3, 1888. Write for catalogue 
to A. J. ANDERSON, A. M., Ph.D., President, 
404 East Main street, Walla Walla, W.T, 


HIS SCHOOL WILL OPEN, WITH A 
competent corps of instructors, July 25, 


fluences, and will receive thorough training in 

eee te habits, with careful instraction in 
to the best of the United Be 

ce to. the tes. | 

m 

BEY. SEWARD M.pDODGE, | 


Santa ‘Rosa, Cal. 


N2 PEN:CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it 
exteraally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New 
ood disease, from pimples 


1888... Boys will be under the) best méral in- |. 


126 Turk Street, 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00: Ri 


No. 4 OND, 


REWARDED are those who read this 
then act; they will find honorable 


SAFES! 


DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
| VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETC. 
OZ” Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC OOAST, 
221 California St., San Francisco. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 


DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—AaND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTINC 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


EDWARD CABLSON, 
President. 


J. P. CURRIER. 
Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


THE GARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor, Stevenson anp Ecker STREETS. 


Salesroom: 
5865 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. H. Triton. Jas. CARROLL. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET, | 
Opposite Powell, ¢ 


DR. H.C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & Avurist. 


DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 
Eye, Ear and Throat. 


114 GEARY STREET, - San Francisco. 
Hours: 11 a. mu. to 3 


Griswold 
Bik 


.-«« Has removed to .... 


CAPS, 


San Francisco. 


1101 VAN NESS. AVE., Cor. GEARY 8T 


G.» -M... PEASE, M D. 
Slurwecn. 


(PRACTITIONER oF Homaorarar,) 


San Francisco: 
Office Hourfs: 1 to 4 p. home 


Sprls-tf 


mployment that t will not take them from 


their families. The profits arelarge and 


_| Sure for every industrions person. Either 


or old; capital not neéded; we start you. Brery: 


thing new. No special ability required: 


can do it as wellas anyone. Write to op ped 
Stin- 


én’ tor Fifteen Years | 


con , which we mail free; 
Portland, Maine. 


NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
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Heme Circle. 


STAND IN THY LOT. 


BY MRS. 8S. BRAINARD PRATT. 


Stand in thy lot, though barren the soil, 
Where Jesus, the Master, has bidden ‘thee 


toil; 
Its weeds and its brambles shall yield to thy 


care, 
And roses and lilies thy garden make fair— 
Stand in thy lot. 


Stand in thy lot, though thou cans’t not see 
Why so toilsome a work was chosen for thee; 
‘Tis enough to know that in every place 
Thy Redeemer has promised sufficient 

Stand in thy lot. 


Stand in thy lot, though the world should 
blame, 

And thy seeming reward be but loss and 
shame; 


Thy work is but part of an infinite plan, 
And the Master hath need of every man— 
Stand in thy lot. 


Stand in thy lot when the morn has fled, 

And the fierce heat of noonday beats on ‘thy 
head; 

Stand firmly, work bravely—the promise is 


Of Pre-wacs and triumph to them that en- 
dure— 
Stand in thy lot. 


Stand in thy lot--’tis thy very own; 
It was given to thee, and to thee alone; 
Thy neighbor’s bright corner then envy thou 
not, 
Since Infinite Wisdom has chosen thy spot—- 
Stand in thy lot. 


Stand in thy lot through the livelong day, 

Though the siren world tempt thee often 
AWAY; 

Oh! cans’t thou not watch for one short hour 
with Him 

Who, in agony, watched ‘mid the shadows 
dim ? 


Stand in thy lot. 


Stand in thy lot, though the loved of yore 

With the muffled boatman have sailed for 
that shore, 

Where the ransomed walk ‘mid the gloried 
throng; 

Though thy spirit is faint to join in their 
song, 

: Stand in thy lot. 


Stand in thy lot, for the Savionr waits 
With his own ‘‘Well done” at the heavenly 


gates, 
And thy heart shall be filled with his smile of 
praise; 
Then stand in thy lot to the end of the 
days-- 
Stand in thy lot. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS. 


You will return from your first visit to 
the slums with two very strong impres- 
sions—one of the utter hopelessness of 
trying to do anything ; the other, of the 
necessity for doing something immediate- 
ly, lest the heavens fall, Perhaps you 
have evolved in your boudoir some 
beautiful scheme of amelioration ; it has 
occurred to you that, if ten rich men of 
the city could be persuaded to give 
$100,000 apiece, not as a charity, but as 
an investment, to build ten tenements, 
each to accommodate seventy families, it 
would be a great and glorious thing. But, 
as you stand in “the Bend” in Mulberry 
street, and gaze about you, it will be to 
say, in despair, ‘One million dollars, ten 
tenements, seven hundred families! Of 
what possible use to plan such an infini- 
tesimal oasis of relief in this universe of 
misery and degradation?” You have 
never seen people so hived before. 
Above you, below you, behind you, in 
front of you, to the right, to the left, in 
the rear, in the distance, crowded against 
each other, behind each other, above each 
other, are human beings. They swarm 
on the sidewalks, they are entering and 
issuing from the doorways, they lean out 
of the windows. You have always sup- 
posed that, in the homes of the very poor 
you would be filled with pity for the hard 
work you would be seeing them do 
—women bending over washtubs or 
ironing-tables, cobblers cobbling, tailors 
sewing, seamstresses running machines, 
tinkers mending, children, weeping bitter- 
ly as they, too, turn a machine, or try to 
ry shoe ; everybody toiling for dear 
life, for a mouthful of bread, too busy to 
look up, even as you pass. But the very 
first impression made .upon you in the 
slums is that of a horrible leisure. What 
are these people doing? Nothing. What 
do they want to do? Nothing. What 
are they capable of doing? Nothing. 
What do they want you to do for them? 
Nothing. What can you do for them? 
Nothing. 

Nothing is more astonishing, in inves- 
tigating the slums, than the discovery of 
the enormous prices the poor are paying 
for the most wretched accommodations. 
One man boasts that he draws 33 per 
cent. on his tenement investments. Mr. 
Alfred White’s experiments with improy- 
ed tenements have been carried on for 
ten years, and have been made, in the 
city, which is the third largest in the 
United States, so that he has certainly 
had to grapple with all the problems pre- 
sented by a large city ; and he states 
that for $1.50 a week you can give ten- 
ants two light, airy rooms, with separate 
sink, scullery, and arrangements for coal, 
etc., and draw six per cent. on your in- 
vestment ; yet you will find families pay- 
ing $6 a week for two rooms, with right 
to use the hallway for some of their 
“things”; and in the same house a 
woman with three children paying $2 a 
week for one room in the basement, 
where she lives, cooks, eats, and does 
washing for a living, with a dark closet 
and one’ bed, where she and the three 
children sleep. In a semicircle of sheds’ 
Occupied by ragpickers, one woman pays 

$1 a week for the end of one shed. 


More than half the population of the 
city of New York live in tenement 
houses. There are 30,000 of these ten- 
ements, 2,000 of them reported in the 
Official statistics as “very bad.” In one 
block on the east side there are as many 
people as you would find in a country 


‘he soon invited her to visit his gardens. 


acres of land. Between two avenues and 
two streets in the same district are 3,000 
or 4,000 souls. This in itself is not ob- 
jectionable ; for the same space, if built 
up with “apartment houses,” such as we 
see in other quarters of the city, might 
afford to a much larger number of per- 
sons even luxurious privacy ; but these 
tenements are only ordinary houses. In 
some rooms you will, in the daytime, see 
inattresses piled up till they touch the 
ceiling ; at night, when the “boarders” 
stream in from.their day’s. work, these 
mattresses are taken down and spread 
over the floor, touching each other. 
Forty-five people sometimes sleep in one 
room, 

Half of the trouble is caused by the 
willful cruelty, but half by the , careless 
thoughtlessness, of the landlords., A wise 
writer has said recently, ‘‘Often you don’t 
need to%say toa man, ‘Why do you, do 
so?’ If you can show him what he is 
doing, it is often enough to arouse him 
to reform.” I have faith enough in hu- 
man nature to believe that if we could 
organize a procession of landlords, and 
compel them to walk through the tene- 
ment districts, they would begin the re- 
form themselves. Half of them do not 
know what they are doing, trusting the 
care of their property to agents, whose 
interest it is not to trouble them with de- 
mands for repairs or any lessening of in- 
come.—Forum. 


TERRIBLE DESTINY. 


One of the saddest fates to which a 
woman could be consigned was that of 
the wife of Cherif Pasha, one of the 
trusted ministers of Ismail Pasha, when 
he was still viceroy of Egypt. 
was the daughter of a Frenchman who, 
in return for service rendered to the 
viceroy’s grandfather, had been given 
wealth and title, together with an Armen- 
ian princess as queen of his harem. At 
the birth of their daughter the father, in 
order that she might not be brought up 
in the ignorance and sensuality of his 
adopted country, sent her to France, 
where she was finely educated, her pa- 
ternity being carefully concealed. 

During one of her perodical visits to 
Egypt her father died, and she being a 
Turkish subject, was soon given in mar- 
rage to Cherif Pasha, who certainly was 
attracted by her great wealth, and might 
easily have been enamoured of her beauty 
and intelligence. Henceforth her life 
was the secluded one of tke harem; and 
she associated only with her inferiors, and 
and was guarded by eunuchs. In such 
a life she was supremely miserable. 

The lady from whose account of her, in 
the American Magazine, these facts are 
taken says that she one day saw her at a 
reception given by the viceroy’s mother 
to several Christian ladies, and attracted 
by her sad face, begged an introduction 
to her. After a few ceremonious words 
of greeting the “Frank” said, tan under- 
tone, that she should like to call -on 
Madame Cherif Pasha. 

“Tmpossible!” exclaimed the woman, 
after one quick, startled glance. 

“Tt is your wish ?” 

“No; it is my fear.” 

‘Then leave it to me,’’ and the invad- 
er of Moslem customs moved away. 
Being an acquaintance of Cherif Pasha, 
she determined to gain his consent toa 
visit, and learning that his harem was 
kept in a palace surrounded by beautiful 
gardens, she began to talk horticulture 
with him, and with such enthusiasm that 


Then the lady demurred, saying that, 
according to the customs of her country, 
she could only accept his invitation by 
calling on the ladies of his family. The 
Pasha yielding to this formality, and the 
visit soon took place. 

Madame Cherif was accompained by 
the other inmates of the harem, and the 
visitor could only speak to her by taking 
her arm familiarly and drawing her away 
from the rest. Once out of earshot the 
lady told Madame Cherif rapidly that if 
she were unhappy she, the visitor, wished 
to be her friend. “Yes, yes, there is a 
God,” whispered the poor woman in re- 
ply, “Christ lives, and he has sent this 
angel to comfort me.” 

She declared hopelessly that nothing 
could be done for her, , yet she added: 
“But if I could see you sometimes, if 
you would tell me of your country where 
women are free, are permitted to read 
and think !” 

But dint of further diplomacy and 
Frank succeeded in persuading the Pasha | 
to allow his wife to return this visit, and 
on the second occasion she gave ithe 
poor woman several books and aided: 
her in concealing them about her person. 

Shortly afterwards. she heard that 
Madame Cherif had been sent to a 
palace in the interior, and the two never 
met again. Possibly, the concealed books 
had been discovered and had merely 
served as an additional argument. for 
strengthening the claims of her slavery. 
— Youth’s Companion. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe was 76 years 
of age on the 14th of June last. Al- 
though she has been in delicate health 
for two years past, Mrs, Stowe still goes 
about among her friends and takes long 
walks through the country around Hart- 
ford. “So long as the wildflowers 
bloom,” writes one of her old friends, 
“Mrs. Stowe can be found. afield in the 
early morning. Her home is within a 
stone’s throw of the residence of Charles 
Dudley Warner and Mark Twain, and is 
a modest cottage, almost hidden from 
view by vines and shrubs. Through the 
open windows of this cottage, 6n a sum- 
mer’s day, one may see the figure of the 
venerable lady seated at the piano, and 
hear the music of some old familiar 
hymn sung in her sweet but tremulous 


village stretching over several hundred | 


This lady }. 


Open to serious objection. It would be 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


The late John Ryland, Baptist minis- 
ter at Northampton, being on a journey, 
was overtaken by a violent storm, and 
compelled to take shelter in the first inn 
he came to. The people of the house 
treated him with great kindness. When 
the hour of rest approached, the stranger 
appeared uneasy, and looked up every 
time the door opened as if expecting 
something essential to his comfort. His 
host informed’ him that his chamber was | 
prepared whénever he chose to retire. 
“But,” said he, ‘you have not had your 
family together.” I don’t know what 
you mean,” said thelandiord: “To read 
and pray with them,” replied the guest.’ 


thought of doing sucha thing. ‘Then, 
sir,” said Mr. Ryland, “I must you 
to order my horse immediately; I had 
rather brave the storm than venture to 
sleep in a house where there is no pray- 
er, Whocan tell what may befall us be- 
fore morning?’ The landlord remon- 
strated with him, and said he had no ob- 
jection to call his family together, but 
he should not know what to do when they 
came. Mr. Ryland then proposed to 
conduct family worship, to which all con- 
sented. When he rose from his knees 
almost every individual present was 
bathed in tears, and the inquiry was 
awakened in every heart, “What must I 
do to be saved?” This day was indeed 
the beginning of days to that family, and 
they became the means of diffusing a 
knowledge of the gospel in a neighbor- 
hood which has been before proverbially 
dark and destitute. This good man 
could not sleep even in the house of a 
stranger unless the family were gathered 
for family worship, and yet are there not 
many who in homes of their own never 
think of assembling the family for even- 
ing prayer? 

We live in the days of a multiplicity 
of engagements, and many professedly 
Christian parents are excusing themselves 
on the plea that they have notime. The 
father has to rush off to business; has 
time, it is true, to read his morning pap- 
er; but no time to gather his family 
around him, and by the hand of faith put 
them under the sheltering wing of God. 
In the evening he is tired and wearied, 
and thus family worship is neglected. 
With how many the consideration of sup- 
posed want of time has been allowed so 
to weigh that in their homes there has 
come to be no family altar; the good 
old custom, which in a measure served 
as an anchor to hold the children in the 
religious faith of their parents, is being 
neglected. If, reader, you came home 
where your father reverently night and 
morning said: “Let us worship God,” 
and you in this respect have failed to fol- 
low his example, I pray that this ‘arrow,’ 
may be used of God to fan the slumber- 
ing ashes of memory, and that you will 
be led at once to repair the neglect, and 
that this night your altar will be raised 
and from your home the sacrifice of 
praise and prayer ascend. By neglecting 
family worship you are neglecting one 
of the most useful instruments of religious 
instruction to your family; you are fail- 
ing to use one of the most powerful 
agencies in bringing yourchildren to 
Christ.— Presbyterian. 


ORGANIZATION RUN MAD. 


“It seems to be thought that a good 
thing cannot be duly recognized or pro- 
moted without a society to give it effect. 
Organize, organize, is the cry. The last 
sample of the multiplying brood of asso- 
ciations comes to us in such a good 
and gracious form that it requires some 
courage to take exception to it. It bears 
the title, “Friends of Jesus.” Bands 
have been formed under this designation. 
The band, we are told, requires no meet- 
Ings, no Officers and no reports. All 
that is asked is to sign a pledge, or a 
declaration of purpose to make home 
and common life more pure and beauti- 
ful and happy,” by trying to “ do right 
in even the littlest things.” Now we 
suppose that all Christians are “ friends 
of Jesus,” and that as his friends they 
are bound, “whatever they do, whether 
in word or deed, to do all in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” Little things or 
great things, all things are to be done 
as unto the Lord. But when duties that 
belong normally to every Christian life 
are annexed to membership in a volun- 
tary society, they are likely to come to 
partake of the nature of the society; 
that, being a voluntary association, 
union with which is optional, it may 
seem that the particular duties annexed 
to membership are also optional. But } 
that is altogether a mistake. What these 
* friends of Jesus, promise to do, nyt 
friend of Jesus every member of 

church of Christ, ‘is bound to do. We 
cannot afford to have it -understood that 
these ¢ommon and- indispensable traits 
of Christian character are the peciliar 
grace and distinction of a separate order 
of Christians. While, therefore, the end 
proposed i in the formation of such bands 
is excellent and much to be desired, ‘it 
seems to us that the means proposed is 


much’ better to impress upon young |} 
Christians their obligation to “ do 1ight 
in even 'the littlest things, ” not in their 
character as members of a “ band,” but 
in their character as followers of Christ, 
and members of his —-Seleoted. 


“ What are Christians for ?” is a ques- 
tion asked by a lady in the Presbyterian’ 
Journal. According to the emphasis 
of the old evangelical teaching, Christians 
seemed to be mainly intended to go to 
heaven, But now there are many who 
feel that Christians are to bring heaven 


voice, 


The landlord confessed that he never} 


Farm and Household 


Mock PiGEoNs (Goop). —Take the 
bone from two fillets of veal cut as inch 
thick ; flatten them with the broad side 
of a hatchet and spread with #a good 
force-meat of crumbs and chopped ham, 
seasoned well. Roll the meat up on 
‘this; bind into oblong rolls with soft 
string ; ; lay in a dripping-pan and pour 
over them two cups of boiling soup. 
Turn a pan over them and bake nearly 
‘two hours, basting well with the gravy. 
‘When done, lay upon a hot dish while 
you thicken the gravy with browned 
flour, and ‘season well with pepper, salt, 
and tomato catsup. Boil one minute 
and pour part over the pigeons, the rest 
into a koat. Clipthe strings carefully 
and pull them carefully from the meat.— 
The Dinner Year-Book. 


PEACH LECHE-CREMA.—Twelve ripe 
peaches, pared, stoned, and cut in halves ; 
three eggs and the whites of two more; 
one-half cup of powdered sugar; two 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch wet in cold 
milk ; one tablespoonful melted butter ; 
one pint of milk. Scald the milk, stir 
in the corn starch, and when it begins to 
thicken take from the fire and put tn the 
butter. When lukewarm, whip in the 
beaten yolks until all are very light. Put 
a thick substratum of peaches into a dish, 
strew with sugar, and pour the creamy 
compound over them. Bake in a quick 
oven ten minutes and spread with a 
meringue made of five whites whipped 
stiff with a little powdered sugar. Shut 
the oven-door until this is firm, Eat 
cold with cream. 


BLACKBERRY ROLy-PoLy.—One quart 
of prepared flour; one heaping table- 
spoonful of lard and the same of butter 
rubbed with a little salt into the flour; 
enough milk—about two cups—to make 
soft dough. Roll out into a sheet a 
quarter of an inch thick. Strew, leaving 
a narrow margin at the sides, with sound 
blackberries sprinkled with sugar. Roll 
tightly. Sew up witha “felled” seam, 
ina cloth, leaving room for swelling. 
Put into a pot of boiling water and keep 
at the boil an hour and a quarter. Dip 
the cloth in cold water to loosen it, and 
turn out. Eat cold with hard sauce. 


Raw Bone ror Fow1is.—It is said 
that raw*bone has proven by analysis to 
contain every part of an egg—white, 
yolk, and of course, shell. It should be 
constantly kept in a special place in the 
pen or apartmennt of laying hens, as 
they will consume large quantities of it, 
and it goes chiefly to egg production. 
Granulated is the best form in which to 
place it before adult fowls, and in this. 


>! shape it keeps fresh longer than when 


ground into meal. Bone is one of the 
principal ingredients in the composition 
of most of the “egg food ” in the market, 


PotaTo CROQUETTES.—Beat into hot 
mashed potato a raw egg, a little butter, 
milk, nutmeg, pepper and salt to taste, 
also a very little grated lemon-peel. 
Heat and stir three minutes in a sauce- 
pan, or until scalding hot. When per- 
fectly cold make into croquettes, roll in 
flour, and fry in boiling lard or nice 
dripping. Drain off every drop of fat 
and serve in a hot dish lined with a nap- 
kin.— The Dinner Year-Book. 


PEACH-BATTER PuDDING.—Twelve 
rich ripe peaches, pared but not stoned ; 
one quart of milk ; about ten tablespoon- 
fuls of prepared flour; five beaten eggs; one 
tablespoonful melted butter; one salt- 
spooful of salt. Set the peaches closely 
together in a buttered pudding-dish; strew 
with sugar, and pour over them a batter 
made of the ingredients above named.— 
The Dinner Year-Book. 


I have said nowhere that a woman is 
the best judge of what her husband ought 
to appropriate from his gains or fortune 
for the support of hisyfamily. 
stands convicted of a grave error of 
judgment if he has chosen from the whole 
world as. a keeper of his honor and 
happiness a woman whom he cannot 
trust to touch his purse-strings.—Break- 
fast, Luncheon and Tea. 


Aton of bran fed with twotons of 
hay is worth as much as four tons of hay 
fed alone, either \to horses, cattle .or 
sheep, The_relative price of bran com-: 
pared with hay, must be taken into: con- 
sideration, however, as to the economy 
of feeding bran. 


Sally forth bravely into the region. of 


are considering family bills of fare, and. 

you will not be dismayed when called to 

get up a handsome. “company” enter-, 

Luncheon and. 
ed. 


If a horse intends to be vicious, the 


back. If in good humor and eager to 
go, the tail is carried high: 


tail is switched trom side to side. 


There are ¢, many professing Christians | 
who live as if ;unconscious that Christ, 
requires every one of his disciples to do, 
spiritual seryice for him, to labor person- 
ally according to his ability to persuade | 
ungodly souls.to seek his Lord.,..Neg- 
lecting this duty, such professors. are. at 


reader in this state of mind?.. Then Jet. 
him learn that: “the Christian who lacks: 
the sweet experience. of grace, ought,to 
be the most anxious of workers,” Spir- 
itual idleness, like rust on iron, is eating . 


| away his inner life. He must work 


down to earth, 


lose his little remaining faith. 


ELYS CATARRAH, 
CREAM BALM ATR 


OCLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM M ATION 
HEALS THE SORE 

RESTORES THE 
SENSES OF TASTE 


AND SMELL. \ < 
TRY the he CURE. USL aw 

inte each nostril, and 
is ble. Price 500 at druggists’; by mail, 

600. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren | 
Street, New York. 


PEOPLES’ HOME| 
SAVINGS BANK. 


Flood Building, Market & Fourth Sts., 


GUARANTEED OAPITAL, $300,000 
OFFICERS AND DIBEOTORS: 


WATERHOUSE............. President 
Attorneys 
& Toy. Realty Examiners 


‘ GUARANTEE SHAREHOLDERS: 


Arnold, Henry A. McDonald, BR. H. 
Anderson, J. W. Merrett. M. D. 


Bacigalupi, T. Meyer, Albert. 
Beamish, Percy, Meyer, A. W. 

Baner, J. A. Meyer, Daniel. 
Bovee, Wm. H. Meyer, M. 

Branch, L. O. Morton, John. 
Barke, M. J. Morton, W. R. 
Ohadbourne, T. J. Moulder, A. J. 

Cole, Chas. M. Nolan, F. P. 

Cole, N. P. Norton, John. 

Davis, B. J. Palmer, W. E. 
Decker, Chas. W Peckham, E. R. 
Doble, Abner Peterson, Lewis. 
Dorn, D. 8 Pierce, Henry 

Dorn, M A. Price, W. E. 
Ehrman, M. Robbins, R. D. 

Ellert, L. R Robinson, A. J. 
English, Jno. F. Savage, John E. 
Fallon, Wm. Scudder, Rev. W.W.Jr 
Farren, John Shortridge, Sam’l. 
Flint, B. P. Snow, Roland W. 
Goddard, O. M. Stasbird, A W. 
Halsted; J. L. Stevens, KE. 
Hamilton, J. T. Stone, C. B. 
Hampton, Leo. Tait, George. 

Henderson, John. Taylor, J > ol 
Herring, R. Tharp, E. N. 

Hilborn, 8. G. Toy, George D 
Jewell, James Gray. Upham, Isaac. 

Kerr, David. Warren, Rev. J. H. ) 
Kimball, Bev. John. Waterhouse, Columbus 
Knorp, A. F. Waterhouse, F. A. 
Logan, M. H. Weill, Raphael. 

Lyon, W. 8. Wertheimer, E. 
Malloye, Frank. Wilson, James K. 
McDonald Frank VY. | Wilson, T 

0. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


HATS CAPS 


Ber. Busu & Prvz - 
LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
E.... 


KEARNY STREET, 


San FRANOISCO 


TO CHOOSE FROM. 


03" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,’’ at 


But he} 


difficult. and delicate dainties when you | 


tail is carried low and the ears are laid | 


If neryous 
or inclined to kick, bite, or strike, the | 


best weak and sickly. Christians. .. Is,the | 


FOR BELL'S 1 POULTRY SEASON- 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5137. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Ocas¢, 
100c+-tf, 


WILLIAM: H. PORTER, 
Undertaker & Embalmer, 
oso 116 EDDY STREET. 
(Nearly opposite the 


Mason and Taylor.) 


ATTENDANCE DAY AND NIGHT. 


yerything requisite for funerals on hand.B} 


g remains without the use of ice a 
specialty. 


LIAM H. PORTE 
116 Eddy Street, San Francisco.’ 


BM. Ato hinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 « 17 Center Market. 
SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all asda of 


DAIRY PRODUCE| 


Ranches, 
Bapplied st Wholesale Rates, en, | 
26 & 28 California Street! 
‘SAN FRANOIBOO. 


D D., Pastor. 


Congregational Directory. 


1 CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 


FRANCISCO. 
FIRST OCHUROH—Southeast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Oharles D. Barrows, 
Sunday services, 11 a. m. 
and 7:30 pe. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30; Chi- 


nese school, 6 p.m Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 


7:30.P. M, 


|| PLYMOUTH CHURCOH—Post street, between 


Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scud- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. xu. and 
7:30 P. Me Sunday-schools at 9:30 a. uw. and 
12:30 yp. mu. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 
7.30 P. 

THIRD OHUROH — South side Fifteenth 
Street, between Valencia and Mission streets. 
Rev. J. A Oruzan, Pastor.. Sunday services, 
11 a, and.7:30 Sumday-schoo!l, 12:30 
Pp. M.. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:3! p.m. 

FOURTH CHUROH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. Rev. 
N. W. Lane, Pastor. Sunday. services, 11 
A. M, and 7:30 Sunday-school, 12:30 
P.M. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, Pp. mu. 

BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. Mm. and 7:80 P.m.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. m.; Chinese school, 
6:30 mM. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 
P, M. 

OLIVET CHUROH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. John Kim- 
ball, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a. mu. 
and 7:30 vp. m.; Sumday school, 1 m. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. mu. 

SWEDISH OCHUROH—588. Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. O. 
Anderron, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 4. mu. 
and 7:20 p.m. Sunday-schoo], 9:30 a. m. 
‘meeting, Tuesday and Thursday, 

P. Ms 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh. near Persia 
street. Sunday-schoo! at 2:30 Pp. m. 

OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL—Broad avenue, near 
Oapital street. Sunday school at 12:30 p.m. 

SEVENTH AVENUE (C HAPEL—Corner Sev- 
enth and Olement avenues. Sunday-school 
at 3 Pp. 

NORTH UNION SOHOOL—In Oasebolt’s 
Hall, corner Union and Laguna streets. 
Sunday-school at 8 P. m. 

AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY, 

Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 

J.B, Olark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevads— 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 

Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 

cial Agent—J. 8S. Hutchinson, at The Sather 

Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 

some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York, - 

—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Oapp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
Aa the American Miss. Association. ) 
K. McLean, D.D., President; 
aw "Ww. 0 . Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-Honse, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pins 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥Y. Secretary for 
Oalifornia—Rev. W. O. Pond, 486 Bartlett St. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F, M, 

Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer -Langdon S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner COal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Seoretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 ket Street, San Francisco. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 

and Treasurer— 


= ory avenue. Secre 
ohn F. Myers, 863 Market St., San Francisco, 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Seore- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship. 
Boston. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. MoOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Ohristian Association, 912. 
Sutter street. Mre. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
E, Doo.zy, Severin tendent. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


COAL. 


03” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 
(Corner of Mason.) 


Wm. SHEW’S 


Au 


Photographic Gallery 


623 KEARNY ST. 


AIL OF Worx Exzoursp 
| 1x THE Best STYLE AND AT 


very beat Paton $8 
per dostn. 


OUR'READERS 


STORE, 115. Olay 


issned by SMITH 

street, San Frandéisco. It contains calling 

Bent tree to any address, on applicti articles 
free to any address, on application. ' 


forms, but are surpasséd by the marvels of 


DEEP WONDERS exist in thousands of 
invention. Those who are in need of prof. — 


itable work that can be ‘done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 

Ww er sex, can carn $5 per ome 
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THE PacriFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAI, 


| Wepnespay, Avausr 1, 1888. 


Ghe 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7 Montgomery Av.,San_Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
otrio for one year. Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1888. 


Most of our readers know that Hop- 
kins Academy ranks as a “secondary” 
school, but is even higher in its grade 
than any ‘High School” of the public- 
school system. It fits young men for 
college, or for advanced positions in bus- 
iness. It is distinctively a Christian 
school, and worthy of its place and name. 
By necessity its officers are new to their 
present positions, but are well experi- 
enced in their profession. It is believed 
that the Academy is now entering upon 


a series of years of unprecedented suc- 
cess. 


Hopkins Academy in Oakland open- 
ed yesterday under the new adminis- 
tration. No school in the State has so 
fine a situation. No school has a better 
history. No school in the State is better 
officered. No school in the State will 
show better results next spring. No 
school in thé State is deserving of a 
larger patronage. No school in the 
State will have more pains taken with it. 
Thousands of dollars have just been 
spent upon it. Everything has been 
made over and put into the finest condi- 
tion. Be sure and give the place a visit. 


The Skeena River Indians are giving 
the ** Dominion ” authorities some trou- 
ble, and troops have been sent to quell 
the disturbance. (The Skeena river emp- 
ties into Dixon Sound, and:so the Pacif- 
ic Ocean, about on a line with Vancouver 
Island.) These Indians are, in a sense, 
our neighbors, since they live well up 
toward our Alaskan frontier. We are 
not particularly well informed about the 
merits of the case, but have been led to 
regard these Indians as having some 
rights which the ** Dominion” authorities 
are not willing to.concede. But, as 
things go, it is likely that the Indians 
will finally get the worst of it, however 
many their virtues or their rights. 


| 


At the close of that characteristic criti- 
cism which Matthew Arnold made on 
America, he suggests that what we need 
here in America, in order to be “‘inter- 
esting,” is to be “born from above,” 
which translation he prefers: to the usual 
one, “born again.” But such use of 
words makes one half-disposed to agree 
with the saying imputed to Talleyrand, 
that language is intended to conceal 
ideas, not to disclose them. For the 
“birth from above” and the “interesting,” 
as intended by.him, remain equally in- 
definite. But we agree that, in the sense 
in which Christ spoke to Nicodemus, the 
people of the United States do need— 
and it is their great need—to receive the 
“wisdom which is from above, which is 
first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to 


be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruitg, without variance and without hy- 


pocrisy.” And we doubt not that both 
ourselves and our English cousins would 
be more interesting in consequence. 


These are the days in which we dis- 
cuss nations, governments, politics, poli- 
ties and policies. In this way we are 
doing much toward our own education. 
Sometimes we talk of the “ideal state,” 
of that ‘power’ whose people and whose 
government and whose policy are per- 
fect, flawless, ideal. It may aid us to 
read what the “seven wise men of 
Greece” said, 550 years ago, about the 
ideal State: ‘*What is the ideal state? 
Solon: That in which an injury, done to 
the least of its citizens, is an injury done. 
to all. Bias: Where the law has no su- 
perior. Thales: Where the rich are nei- 
ther too rich nor the poor too poor. 
Anacharsis: Where virtue.is honored and 
vice detested. Cleobulus: Where: «the 
citizens fear blame more than punish- 
ment. Pittacus: Where dignities are 
always conferred on the good, never on 


the bad. Chlio: Where the laws are 


more regarded and have more authority 
than the orators.” 


There has always been a question be- 
tween the Quietist and the Panoplist, the 
Quaker and the Roundhead, the medita- 


i 
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‘mainly at fault. 


tive Christian and the bustling Christian, 


as to the most effective way of adminis- 


tering Christianity—the attractive or the 
aggressive method. This question has 
lasted so long that it is likely to last for- 
ever, Neither method will ever exclude 
the other. Both are néeded. Each is 
suited to-its segment of iimanity. They 


that stay by the stiffigfe as necessary as. 


thosé that go into Battles they that win. 
hearts, a8 those that-gain Victories. When 
the héathen smite and force the Church 
to arms, then the blow that breaks a 
head may be as virtuous as the word that 
breaks a heart. Be. a Quietist..if.you, 
must,.and win by love, but .say never.a 
word in disparagement of the spirit and 
the valor of him that arms for Conflict, 


.| and pushes away to the field of aggress- 
-}ive war. 


There are such things as 
“wars of the Lord, after which may 
come the special hour of the man of 
peace and good-will. 


—_ 


The papers are saying that the nine- 
hundredth anniversary of the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Russia has just 
been celebrated; and with special demon- 
stration at Kief, on the Dnieper, in 
Southwestern Russia, where first the gos- 
pel took effect with power so many cen- 
turies ago. When one thinks of the 
grade of the civilization in that region, 
he may inquire why it is that Christianity 
has not produced grander results in so 
many centuries. Was the quality of the 
Christianity poor, or were the people in- 
tractable, sluggish, earthy, and without 
progressive energy? Probably the fault 
was in both directions, in a measure. 
But when Christianity was fresh among 
the Slavic populations, it had a swift and 
large success—so that when the first 
crusade was preached a century or two 
later, it had a wonderful backing in parts 
of Russia. The Slavs are a people of fine 
type, good stock, and red blood. It is 
the stiffness, formalism, slowness, and 
half-heartedness, in short, the ecclesiasti 
cism, of the old Greek Church that is 
By the much that it 
did many centuries ago, we may judge | 
what it might do now, if it were not still 
living in the eleventh century, and obliv- 
ious of the nineteenth. We hope the 
celebration just had will do much to 
remind the Russian Church of the need 


it has of being thoroughly revived and re- 
formed. 


iin 


There is no kind of hardship men visit 
on each other that may not be defended 
or justified. We are accustomed to 
think that the prohibition by Russia of 
all efforts to win its subjects from the 
superstition and formalism of the Greek 
Church is an unjust repression of free- 
dom of conscience. , Does not the Greek | 
Church plant itself in San Francisco, 
and is it not at liberty to draw to itself 
here any whom it can? But listen to 
the other side. A Committee of the 
Swiss Evangelical Alliance some months 
ago laid before the Czar the grievances 
under which Lutheran Christians suffer 
in his dominions. A high officer of the 
Holy Synod has been authorized, appar- 
ently, to make reply. In that reply he 
claims that the Czar extends to all his 
subjects the exercise of their religion, but 
that does not include propagandism: | 
Russia “ will never allow the orthodox 
Church to be robbed of her children.” 
For, so the argument runs, it has been 
the mission of Russia to hold back the 
barbarism of Asia, and arrest the march 
of the Moslem. She can do this only 
by the strong, united national spirit, and 
that is conserved. by, the orthodox 
Church. It is her sacred duty, then, to 
keep from that Church all that can men- 
ace her security. But, perhaps, the time 
will come when Russia will see that the 
thing which worst menaces her security 
is’ this very repression of freedom of 
thought ahd of conscience. For, if lib- 
erty to follow the impulsions of evidence 
brings perils, those perils are not greater 
than are brought by the violent denial 
to honest men to follow their sacred con- 
victions. The experiment of *the two 
policies has been tried on a large scale 
in the Old World, and» those natiéns 
which have, at last, dared to let their citi- 
zens think, are the strongest, as. they must 
be the most intelligent and law-abiding 


An International Exhibition to cele- 
brate the centenary of the foundation of 
the first Australian olony_is to be held 
in Melbourne.during the present year. 
In this connection it has been_ decided 
to hold @njinternational tempérafice cén- 
vention’ during the week. cOmmencing 
the 19th of November, to which repre- 
sentatives of all the most important tem- 
perancé organizations of the will 
be invited, as well as some of.ther most 
prominent leaders and workers in the 
cause throughout the world. | 
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It is still raining in Southern ,Arizo 
Rain has been falling for three days and 


| cover. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN SOUTHERN 
| CALIFORNIA. 


BY ROAMING ROBERT. 


I find that California is divided into two 
distinct sections, viz., Southern California 
and ‘‘ the upper part of the State.” There 
is some talk of dividing the State into these 
parts. Hence, there isamong the Metho- 
dists a Southern California Conference, 
and our Congregational churches have 
their Southern Association. The linethat 
separates them is hard to find—dquite as 
hard as ‘Egypt’ in Illinois. Are these the 
precursors of two separate States? There 
is some.rivalry and perhaps a._ little 
jealousy between them. The feeling 
rseems to be quite general among the 
people of the South that the North is 
jealous of its prosperity, and it goes with- 
out saying that the people of the North 
are slow to believe all that is said of the 
wonderful progress of the South. They 
are not surprised to learn that the “ boom- 
erang”isonthem. Some ofthe churches 
came in with the ‘ boom” and are suf- 
fering somewhat from the “rang.” Take 
San Diego for example. There the pas- 
tor is my dear old acquaintance, Rev. 
J. B. Sileox—eloquent in the pulpit, 
strong in administration, with just enough 
personal peculiarity to make him attract- 
ive, and with excellent social qualities. 
He draws large audiences, has a firm 
grip on the people, and yet afraid to go 
forward as he would. He has been in 
a boom before, but that was a cold wave 
of Manitoba—it made him shiver; this is 
a hot simoon and that’s quite a different 
thing. I pray God that this dear brother 
may be able to hold on, and sit still, and 
see the salvation of God. If there shall 
be a revival of business in the fall, with 
such a preacher, and such a man, the 
future of the church is assured, and 
it will not be long before it becomes one 
of the largest and best in the State. 

At Pasadena, our hearty, honest, earnest 
Brother Hill has been so much blessed 
in his short Californian pastorate as to 
put up a very handsome and commodius 
building, and now I learn that he is 
building up his church in the most holy 
faith by preaching strong doctrinal ser- 
mons. Well, Hillcar do it and do it 
well, too. When the doctrine shall be- 
come glowing hot look out for a grand 
revival. There is talk of heresy in that 
region, and that Brother Hill is after it. 
If I had the ear of Mr. Heresy I would 
say: ‘‘ My dear sir, discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valor; give right up now, 
somebody will have to give in, and I 
prophesy it will be you. I know it 
won’t be Hill; and another word, be- 
hind those sledge-hammer blows is a 
kindly heart and, above all, in all things 
you will find him a man. 

Los Angeles is rejoicing over the pro- 
spective advent of Rev. Dr. Hutchins. 
This is a most fortunate choice. A fine 
lot has been secured for a new build- 
ing, and as soon as he arrives the church 
will be built. It appears that he will be 
to Southern California just what Dr. 
McLean has been and is to Oakland and 
all the region roundabout. 


At East Los Angeles, a great work 
has been done by Rev. J. H. Phillips. 
This dear brother came from Leadville 
about two years ago and began work 
among the hoodlums; the church (?) was 
amid the rumbling and rolling of rail- 
way cars, the howl of engines, and the 
jibes and jeers of wicked men. The 
work of the Lord prospered in his hands 
sO graciously that, thanks to God and 
the boom, he has now a church building 
that will seat four hundred persons, cost- 
ing eight thousand dollars, designed by 
himself, in a good location, fitted with 
class-rooms, and a baptistry, and paid 
for—every cent—before they worshiped 
init. The audiences fill the church at 
every service, and there is need of en- 
largement. His prayer-meetings are 
very largely attended. He makes things 
‘move; they just hum when he is around, 
and he is always around, 


Now for a little digression. A few 
years ago a Beloit student entered Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary to study for 
the ministry. - His health failed and he 
came out to Southern California to re- 
Here he worked as a common 
laborer. Providence led him to Red- 
lands. Without money, health or friends, 
hé commenced business in real estate. 
He has never bought a foot of land, but 
simply acted as agent. There were a 
score in the business when he began, but 


he got the best of it simply and: 


vsolely because it became known that 
both buyer and seller could rely upon 
every word he said. They left the sharks 
and boomers, and bought and sold 
through this young Christian gentleman, 
who is becoming rich, whose name is the 
synonym of honor, who is president of 
the Y. M.C. A., and none other than 
John T. Fiske, ‘member of the Congre- 
gational church,and nephew of Rev. Prof. 
John Fiske of Chicago. Bible and 
blood will tell. 

The Congregational church in this 
beautiful little place, which I would like 
to call the Paradise of California, is 
larger than all the others put together. 
There are a dozen or more college grad- 
uates in it, several clergymen, and many 
of these cxcellent people whom’ Califor- 
nia love because they are “sick Yankees.” 

‘The pastor of the church is the Rev. 
Mr. Willets, late of Canada; a most 
scholarly, genial gentleman, out of health 
from overwork. For seven years he 
preached three times on a Sunday and 
took no vacation, or when he took any- 
thing like it, spent it in speaking and 

reaching throughout Nova Scotia. Besid- 
sthis, he added the duties of Secretary to 
the Home Missionary Society of Canada, 
Now he suffers for it. It would be a 


washouts.are plentiful. 


churches to oranges—not an unusual 


| confidence and respect of everybody. 


Washington. 


| gogd thing for. some one to take Dr. 


McLean’s plea for vacations, which I 
heard last Sunday night, and Brother 
Willets, as a “fearful example,” and with 
these two urge all the disciples- to go 
unto a desert place and rest a while, 

San Bernardino is fortunate in its pastor 
Brother Oakley. There are great diffi- 
culties in the work here ; first, because it 
is a Mormon settlement; and secondly, 
because it is hot. I ought to have said 
red hot. How any one can live is a 
mystery; how they can work is. a greater 
mystery still. But Brother Oakley does 
it with the additional disadvantage of 
having a poor house todo it in. ' Il heard 
him preach.a capital sermon, and he used 
a blackboard. It was,queer—the black- 
board, I mean. It had itsadvantages, as 
it fixed the mind through the eye as well 
as the.ear.. I am sure some would have 
gone to. sleep but for that blackboard. 
Brother Oakley is planning great things 
for the kingdom, He has a mission here 
and there and everywhere in the region, 
A new church is needed, and in the 
near future it will come. 

Riverside is the home of the orange. 
The finest in the world grow here, except 
at Pasadena, Fresno, Redlands, ‘Tulare, 
Lugonia, Ponoma, Ontario, and several 
other places except Florida. All are 
agreed that no Florida orange can equal 
the Riverside. I picked some. off the 
trees, and will say they were the sweetest, 
the juiciest, the nicest, I ever ate in my 
life. 

You see my pen will occasionally run 
away with me—who can blame a man 
for stopping and eating a_ Riverside 
orange? and if my reader feels tired let 
him do ditto—and it has gone from 


transition at Riverside. Let me reverse 
it. Rev. T. C. Hunt, formerly of Pres- 
cott, Arizona, a man largely endowed 
with horse sense and baptised with the 
Holy Ghost, is the pastor and has the 


He utters hisconvictions wisely. Sanc- 
tified common sense is his fort. Under 
his brief ministry a church and _ parson- 
age have been built at a cost of $25,000, 
and paid for. The building is one of 
the chief ornaments of the city. The 
congregations are always large, and 
growing all the time. 

Brother Milier, a genial Congregation- 
alist, keeps the Glenwood Hotel—one of 
the best I ever stopped at. He is a 
liberal giver, takes a passionate interest 
in his church, an enthusiastic lover of 
his pastor, and a real help and support 
to both pastor and church, When I 
have been further will write you more. 


LETTER FROM PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Dear Paciric: My budget is small 
this week, but ‘such as I have give I un- 
to thee.” 

In response to the address of Rev. W. 
C. Van Meter at the First church last 
Sunday evening, about $200 was raised 
for the work of which he is Superintend- 
ent in Rome. | 

The church at Hood river, Or., will 
soon provide a bell for the house of wor- 
ship. The pastor, Rev. F. V. Balch, 
holds three services a month there, the 
remainder of his time being given to 
other points in the vicinity. The Sun- 
day-school has an efficient Superintend- 
ent in the person of Dr. P. G. Barrett. 

The new minister, Rev. Mr. Curtis, 
has arrived at The Dalles, and taken 
hold of the work in good earnest. He 
is active, evangelical, and ready for every 
good word and work. While the growth 
of this church has been retarded some- 
what by the absence of a pastor, Rev. D. 
B. Gray having resigned some eighteen 
months or more ago, on account of ill- 
health, its spiritual condition has contin. 
ued good, and its Sunday-school, under 
the superintendence of Mr. S. L. Brooks, 
has continued to grow in numbers and 
usefulness. This school is probably the 
largest and best conducted in Oregon or 
Mr. Brooks has held the 
position of Superintendent many years, 
and is emphatically the right man in the 
right place. Plans for a new church 
building have been adopted, and the 
work of erection will soon begin, It is 
understood that the necessary funds are 
on hand to complete the structure. 

Pastor Clapp will be absent from the. 
First church during the month of Au- 
gust, but arrangements have been made 
to have regular services during that time, 
Rev. Mr. Kelsey of Helena, M. T., hay- 
ing been engaged to fill the pulpit. He 
recently came to. Portland on a visit to 
his parents, Rev. Lysander Kelsey and 
wife, formerly of Columbus, O,. 


The. absence of so many on_ their 
annual vacation has caused a material 
falling-off in the attendance at church 
and Sunday-school, particularly the latter. 
The chief place. of resort for Portland 
people is at the seaside, north and south 
of the mouth of the Columbia River, 
although. there are numerous parties in 
the mountains near by, and a few. per- 
sons at Yakima, Bay, Puget Sound, Vic- 
toria, B. C., and other points along the 
the Coast. . 

A large number of those in attendance 
at the Educational, Convention in San 
Francisco came this way on their home- 
ward-bound trip, and their time has been 
well employed in viewing the beautiful 
scenery adjacent to Portland. A num- 
ber were present at the First. Church to- 
day. 
Mr.. Clapp’s text.this morning. was.in 
2 Peter i: 5—*‘‘ Giving all diligence, add 
to your faith virtue.” He compared the 
rendering of the text in the revised ver- 
sion of the Scriptures with the old; 
thought that the best commentary upon . 
the Word of God was to use the old and 
new versions alternately; each shed 
light upon the other. The clause was 


}work, the need of which is so great in 


ocean. The Second church will be for- 
tunate if they get another pastor as good 
as he. As 


in Waterbury, Conn., he wanted to fix 
in the minds of the children the Bible 


day-school one text to commit to memory 
each Sunday. After the children had 


half the texts were copied for the use of 
the school. 
was not compiled—it grew. 
home of Dr. Beckwith, a copy was given 
a lady of this city in 1872. 
was printed in San Francisco. 
editions have been issued here—one or 


tional Publishing Society have printed it, 
and have it for sale in English and 


and bountiful table with these good peo- 


tive of Vermiont, while his good wife is 
from New York. Long ago in the fifties 
they came to California ; the husband 
came first, as was usual.’ Until the last 
few years they always lived in Grass Val- 
ley, where they were pillars in the church, 
and were most active in every good 
work. Now their home in these closing 
years is in Vacaville. 
land so rich as noble, useful Christian 
lives.. Gold and grain and fruit and all 
material things are poor compared with 
character. We congratulate our friends 
on having a comfortable amount of the 
good things of this world according to 
the promise, and that in all these years 
in this far-off land they have been known 


one of God’s directions by the mouth of 


| here and above as God’s people. | 


his servant Peter to the children of men. 
He made it plain that is was necessary 
to add something to faith. Until virtue 
goes into one’s faith it is only passive 
clinging ; but when virtue enters, then it 
is strong and vigorous, and enables one 
to push on earnestly in the Master’s 
this dark world. G. H. H. 
July 29, 1888. 


BREEZES FROM THE SOUTH. 


San Dreco, July 28, 1888. 

Messrs. Eprrors: It is a joy tosbe 
able to report progress and advancement 
all along the line. Our church at Na- 
tional City have greatly improved their 
audience-room by opéra chairs. Ocean- 
side is building a nice brick church, and 
Carlsbad, the next station on the rail- 
road, is building one of wood. 

A Ministerial Association, to meet 
fortnightly, has recently been formed in 
this city. It was called into being, to 
take action with reference to the moral 
welfare of San Diego. The idea has 
gone abroad that the wicked do not own, 
and, by right, ought not to control, the 
town, and that righteousness ought to 
prevail in God’s beaytiful California. 
The saloons, not content to do their terri- 
ble work on the Sabbath, and on every 
day in the week till 11 o’clock at night, 
endeavored to have the Common «Coun- 
cil pass an ordinance allowing the sa- 
loons to do their work of destruction and 
death all night. One evening, when the 
best members of the Council were ab- 
sent, the all-night liquor ordinance was 
sprung upon the Council, passed, and 
hastily signed the same night by the 
Mayor, the saloon-keeper’s friend. But 
a reconsideration was moved. Good 
people, seeing the peril, bestirred them- 
selves, The ministers and fifteen noble 
women of the W. C. T. U., and other 
citizens, waited in the Council and pro- 
tested earnestly. At that meeting, when 
the storm of indignation began to mani- 
fest its strength, the saloon men did not 
ask to have the saloons open all night. 
They only tried to have the saloons kept 
open till 12 o’clock,instead of being closed 
at 11. But the saloons did not get even 
one hour more in which to do their 
wretched business. Brethren, there is 
great hope and power in united action. 
Even bold, wicked men do not wish to 
face good people when, aroused, they 
rise up to demand righteousness. 

It is a satisfacuon to see that our 
Methodist brethren are not to be allowed 
to have all the honor of challenging in- 
iquity and fighting the devil and all his 
hosts. Others besides the sainted Had- 
dock of Sioux City are likely to wear the 
martyr’s crown. ‘The courage of Rev. 
Ezra Haskell of Portland, Or., and Rev. 
Mr. Caton in Leadville, Col., are admir- 
able. Why should not many a layman 
here and there ‘dare to be a Daniel”? 

We have a goodly number of minis- 
ters in this vicinity who will, this fall, 
vote the Prohibition ticket. On the list 
of Prohibition speakers for this county 
I notice the name of Rev. Mr. Dailzell of 
San Jacinto, who is one of our best pas- 
tors, doing an excellent work in that 
well-watered and fruitful valley. 

To the regret of all,, Rev. Mr. White 
of the Second church, San Diego, has re- 
signed his pastorate. His lungs could 
not endure the cold breezes from the 


A USEFUL BOOK, 
When Dr. E. G. Beckwith was pastor 


plan of salvation, so he gave to the Sun- 


memorized these for about a year and a 


Dr. Beckwith says the book 
At ‘the 


From this it 
Four 


more in Waterbury. The Congrega- 


German. Fifty of these little books will 
be sent without charge to any small Sun- 
day-school that may order them from 
Tue Paciric, No. 7 Montgomery ave- 
nue, 


Deacon and Mrs. Harrison Scott of 
Vacaville celebrated theirgolden wedding 
last Fourth of July. We have failed to 
receive a report of the celebration. It 
ought to have been a good time. If all 
their friends could have been present, 
their house and door yard and ranch 
would have been full of people—people 
of all sorts, rich and poor, wise and ig- 
norant, young and old,to whom they 
have been kind, and who love them. 
How many preachers and teachers 
recollect with gratitude their quiet home 


ple at Grass Valley. Mr. Scott is a na- 


Nothing makes a 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Momtgomery Avenue. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


President, Mrs. J. K. Mclean, 520 Thirteenth street, 
| Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J.M. Haven, Highland Park,Oakland. 

Secretary, Mrs. Mary L. F. Eastman, 516 Valencia 
stfeet, San Francisco. 

New societies being formed, please report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W. S. H. M. 


A GOOD MOVE. 


«“ Churches that Do Not Give” was our 
parable last week. We give the other 
side now, and it is inspiring reading 
which the Hampden Conference present 
in the form of 
‘*4 PLEA TO THE MINISTRY AND STAND- 

ING COMMITTEES, AND, THROUGH 

THEM, TO. THE CHURCHES of 
OUR CONFERENCE. 


“ Dear Brethren: At the resent meet- 
ing held in Springfield in the interest of 
Home Missions, and attended by repre- 
sentatives from the Congregational 
churches in Hampden Conference, the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

‘“* Resolved, That the general commit- 
tee be appointed, with Rev. E. H. 
Knight as chairman, to urge and secure, 
through pastors and standing commttees 
of the churches in the Conference, an 
increase of gifts to Home Missions; to 
double, in the present emergency, those 
of the past year, without taking from the 
funds that would be given to other 
societies ; to secure also this result, that 
the matter of proportionate, systematic, 
consecrated giving, in the churches of 
our Conference, to all Christian work, 
receive renewed attention; and that 
pastors and churches be urged to take 
up this matter with serious earnestness 
in their own way. 

‘‘We, as members of this committee, 
desire to call your attention to the follow- 
ing points, embodied in this resolution, 
and expressing the thought and convic- 
tion of this assembly : 


1, ‘The present time is an emer- 
gency in Home Missions. Such indeed 
it has been for a number of years, but 
the strain upon our Home Missionary 
Society and all similar organizations, 
and upon all our churches, is greater 
now than ever before. The most mag- 
nificent opportunities for progress in 
every direction are before us ; but the 
agent of our churches in this work, the 
American Home Missionary Society, is 
not permitted to advance to meet them 
because of a lack of funds. Twice 
within a few months, says Secretary 
Clark, the Executive Committee has 
issued to its agents in the field the 
ominous decree, ‘‘ No more new work ” 
* * * Like a triumphant army whose 
supplies give out in the moment of vic- 
tory, we are forbidden, by the failure of 
adequate supplies, to follow up the re- 
sults of threé-score years of preparation. 
Never greater, or more numerous, or 
more inviting opportunities for new 
work presented ; but our churches say- 
ing, by their actions, ‘ We will undertake 
no more new work not Secretary 
Clark justified in calling this ‘a grave 
home missionary crisis?’ Ought not 
the disgrace of remaining in the pres- 
ent condition, and the duty as well as 
the glory of advancing into these new 
fields of effort, to be brought and kept 
before our churches ? 

2. This resolution calls for an ad- 
vance of 100 per cent. in the contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals in 
this Conference to the American Home 
Missionary Society. ‘ Double your con- 
tributions,’ -is' the cry which it sounds 
forth. The total amount of our contri- 
butions to the American Home Mission- 
ary Society during tke last year (as given 
in the Annual Report of the Conference) 
was $14,363.53. The present call is 
(in round numbers) for $29,000. It 
seemed ‘to the representatives of our 
churches at their recent meeting that 
this was the least that we ought to at- 
tempt to do. That we are perfectly 
well able to do it no one doubts. It is 
true that each individual may not be 
able tO double his present gifts; but 
some can give, and ought to give, four 
times, some one hundred times, what 
they are now giving ; each one ought to 
be urged to give according to the pro- 
portion in which the Lord has prospered 
him; thus, in the aggregate, the gifts 
from our Conference may be doubled. 
And, if ‘all local conferences would do 
the same, we should have the $1,000,000 
a year that is so imperatively needed for 
our work in Home Missions. 


3. “The resolution emphasizes that 
this is not to be done at the expense of 
the work of other societies. What is 
called for is not a transfer of gifts, but 
an advance. Let the other societies be 
fally sustained in their work ; let an ad- 
vance in that be made, if possible ; but, 
having provided for all that we are now 
doing, let us make a prompt and vigor- 
ous advance in behalf of the American 

Home Missionary Society. 

4. “The resolution also urges the 
importance of renewed attention to our 
systems Of giving and to instruction in 
Christian benevolence. Such instruction 
will guard against this being a spasmodic 
movement, to die out after a single year, 

and will provide for our sustaining this 

rate of giving from year to year, and for 
an increase of it in due season. 

5. “And, finally, this resolution in- 

vites the churches, through their pastors 

and standing committees, to co-operate 

with the Central Committee in securing 
the results which the present movement 

has in view. 
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THE Pactrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


church to unite with us and with the 
other churches of our Conference in 
seeking to accomplish these great results, 
by devising and carrying forward what- 
soever plans may seem to you likely to 
be most successful in your own church ; 
and we would ask that the pastor and the. 
standing committee in your church re- 
gard themselves as a special committee 
for this work, and report .to us, through 
our chairman, of the progress that is 
made. 

“With reference to proposing any 
general plan for accomplishing the ends 
sought, we have some hesitation, since 
we are aware that any plan must be very 
general and very flexible if it is to.ac- 
commodate itself toso many different 
churches. But, while the arrangement 
of all details may wisely be left to the 
local churches, would not some such 
general plan as the following have many 
advantages and but few difficulties? 

1. ‘*As a preparatory step, let us 
observe the Sunday immediately follow- 
ing the Fourth of July (the 8th), as a 
National Day. Let pastors preach on 
Home Miissons, laying before their peo- 
ple the urgency of the present crisis, de- 
scribing the present movement in our 
Conference, and urging patriotic as well 
as Christian motives in favor of its sup- 
port. 

2. ‘Let the papers of Secretaries 
Clark and Barrows which were read at 
Saratoga last June, the leaflet entitled 
“Fresh Facts and Figures,” and other 
documents giving statistics of the past 
work and the present needs of,the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, be most 
widely circulated on that day, and the 
reading and study of them be urged 
upon all the people. 

3. “The pastor and standing com- 
mittee having previously districted the 
parish, and engaged collectors for each 
district, and supplied each collector with 
a small blank book with suitable heading 
(a copy of which is appended), let the 
collectors go through their districts 
promptly some time in the week follow- 
ing the sermon and collect money or 
pledges. 

4. it be remembered _ that 
large gifts from prosperous men are the 
most imperative need. An advance of 
$14,000 in the gifts from this Confer- 
ence is not to be made simply by collect- 
ing small amounts. Therefore, while 
care should be taken to gather all sums, 
especial care should be bestowed upon 
the attempt to secure as many of these 


large gifts as possible. 


5. ‘It is nenessary that the general 
committee be kept accurately informed 
of the progress of the work. Therefore 
let each church, through some person 
appointed for the purpose of keeping an 
exact record of all pledges and pay- 
ments, report to the general committee, 
through its chairman, the methods 
adopted and the results reached, and 
hold itself ready for further co-operation 
with the general committee in whatso- 
ever lines may seem mutually desirable.” 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The usual meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club was held inthe Y. M,C. A, 
parlors on Monday last, when a very in- 
teresting paper was read by Rev. Dr. 
Bothwell on ‘‘The Educational Develop- 
ment of the Colored Man,” 


Rev. Dr. McLean is invited to address 
the Club next Monday, his subject to be 
‘Vacation Experiences.” Rev. Mr. 
Sawyer, pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Whitesboro, N. Y., was one of 
the visitors at the Club. Rev. Robert 
Nourse was also present. 


Rev. Dr. Pond had a good day last 
Sabbath with his people at Bethany, 
His subject in the morning was “Forgiv- 
ing and Forgiven.” There was a large 
attendance at the bi-monthly meeting of 
the Band of Hope at night. Mr. Baker 
of the Aid Society delivered the address, 
and many signatures were obtained to 
the pledge. 

Rev. M. S. Croswell is at Los Angeles 
visiting his sisters. His address is 62 
Cincinnati street. 


Rev. Dr. McLean, who has been away 
on a vacation, occupied his pulpit in the 
First church, Oakland, last. Sabbath. 
His discourse in the morning, on “The 
Tabernacle,” has been highly spoken of. 


Rev. Dr. Bothwell is successfully pros. 
ecuting his pastoral work in his new 
field in West Oakland. Sabbath morn-, 
ing he preached on “The Crown ‘of 
Righteousness Laid up for the Believer.” 
His evening subject was ‘Conversion.” 

Rev. W. A. Tenney, preached for.Pro- 


fessor Mooar at Plymouth-avenue church, | 


Oakland. 
It was an excellent day at Market-' 


street church, Oakland, last Sabbath. } 


Pastor Merrill’s subject at might was 


“‘Christ’s Invitation to the Water of Life.” 


The Young People’s Society of Christ-. 
n with our j the of Presbyterian 


ian Endeavorsin connect 
Church in Pomona/often h 
ance of 75. 

“Precaution” and “Self-E ation’ 
were the subjects of discourse y Rev. 
R. H. Thomas at Galt bast "Slay. 

“Enthusiasm” and “Lessons from the 
Hills” were the themes of discourse by 


Rev. C. H, in"Aub A 

The Auburn Sunday-sch ih avery 
enjoyable ice-cream festival on Tuesday 
of last week. 

EASTERN WASHINGTON.—There is an 
opening for a church at Roolyn, a 
mining town in Kittitas county of 2,000 
population. Rev. Jonathan Edwards 


attend- 


ae 


j 


hearty co-operation. 


‘in’ Walnut Creek. 


their way home from the Association in 
Seattle. They addressed the people sev- 
éral “tities, and visitéd’ from house to 
house. 
supplies them very acceptably, but they 
need a Welsh pastor, for the Congrega- 
tional element is composed almost entire- 
ly of Welsh people. , 

PaLousE Country, W. T. —The work 
in Farmington, Endicott and Diamond, 
under the pastorate of Rev. F. V. Hoyt, 
progresses nicely. General Missionary 
T. W. Walters: has: recently opened new 
work at Palouse City and Colton, two 
promising towns on Spokane and Palouse 
railroad. Rev. Brother Whaley has 
begun work under favorable auspices at 
| Colfax. He has received a most cordial 
welcome by the people, and is certain of 
We predict to him 
many years of happy and prosperous 
pastorate. 

SPOKANE Fats, W. T.—Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D. D., of Tulare, Cal., is visit- 
ing his sister in this city. He will preach 
and do pastoral work for the Sprague 
church, where he _ will, doubtless, do 
good work, There are six preaching 
stations adjacent to this city now, and 
there is great need for. a man to occupy 
this field. There is an opening also on 
the north side of the city. Colonel Jen- 
kins, not a professed Christian, offers a 
lot worth $1,000 if some good Congrega- 
tionalist puts up a building worth $1,000. 
It’s the very best location. 

Rev. A. Drahms is preaching in the | 
new town of Los Guilicos, Sonoma coun- 
ty. The services are well sustained for 
such a newplace. 


San Jose W. C. T,. U.—It is proposed 
to form a Young Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the young ladies 
now connected with the local union for 
purposes similar to those of the parent 
society. Mrs. Dr. Keith is superintend- 
ent of this department of work. The 
work of the Woman’s Exchange is pro- 
gressing favorably. A room has been 
secured, and already articles have been 
brought in and are on exhibition. for 
sale. ‘The managers announce that 
the demand made upon them for home- 


made bread and pies exceeds the supply.” 


SAN JOsE.—Rev. J. A. Cruzan of 
San Francisco preached for Rev. C. W. 
Hill morning and evening. In the after- 
noon he addressed the meeting for young 
men at the rooms of the Y. M C.A 


of service with the Sonoma church, has 
resigned, the resignation to take effect 
August 31st. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—The San Buenaven- 
tura folks have erected a very handsome 
church edifice. The Two Rock church 
received three new members recently. 


MeETHOpIsT.—The churches of Sonora 
and Jamestown have been formed into 
one charge. The revival meetings in 
San Rafael have been closed. Some 
conversions were reported. Special 
revival services have been commenced 
The Methodist 
church has now sixteen effective bishops 
and two. missionary bishops—one for 
Africa and- one for India. This is by 
far the strongest Episcopal force it ever 
had. Six missionaries sailed recently 
for Chili, South America, to reinforce: 
the self-supporting missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church in that republic. 
These are to be distributed among the 
stations at Coquimbo, Santiago and Con- 
cepcion. 

METHODIST SOUTH.—San Luis Obispo 
rejoices in successful revival services. 
They will soon commence a camp- 
meeting at Ono, Shasta county. 


AFRICAN African 
Methodist Episcopal church, whose Gen- 
eral Conference was recently in session at 
Indianapolis, reports a membership of 
403,351, and the total of money raised 
for all purposes during the year 1887 as 
$1,064,569. There are 3,394 churches 
and 660 parsonages, valued at $5,340,- 
889. There are 17,009 stewards, 14,- 


stewardesses and 14,778 class- 
leaders. 
Baptist.—Rev. L. W. Frink, late 


pastor of the church in Sharon, left 
Boston, July 6th, for Santa Cruz, Cal., 
having been called to the pastorate of 
the church in that city. His family will 
remain at Poquonoc Bridge, Conn., 2" 
the summer. 

REFORMED.—Hereafter the Dutch 
Reformed churches will receive “ 
ings,” not “contributions”. or 
ions.” The general synod recommends 
the use of the word» offerings ”’ as in- 
dicating a higher conception of yin to 
the Almighty. 


RoMAN* CaTHOLIC.—The 


are now raising the timbers for the roof 


of thé cathedral on*“Van Ness avenue. 
| These show the form the roof will be in 
when this fine building is finished. 


The Christian Advocate throws some 


light from parsonage homes, on the pres- 
-ent political campaign. It says : “Grover 


ister; Allen G, Thurman i is t 
the Rev. Pleasant Thurman, a 
who entered the Virginia 
erence in 1806, and located in 1812, 
the year before the present candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency was born ; and Levi 


of 


P. Morton, the Republican candidate for 3 
4 Vice-President, .is:the. son Congregas 


tional minister. John A,..Br can- 
didate of the Prohibition’ ‘party’ for the 
Vice-Presidency, i& a minister. 


diers are powerless. 


and Deacon Andrus visited the place on 


| and pestilence will result. 


Rev. H. H. Wikoff, after eight ry 


The locust plague in Algeria is. so 
vast that 60,000 laborefs and 2,000 sol- 
The whole country 
is devastated, and it is feared that famine 


Brother ‘Hawn ‘of Ellensburgh , 


| 


N. E. A. EXCURSIONS. 


ATKINSON, 


BY REV. DR. G. H. 


the California Executive Committee to 
plan and provide at low rates a large num- 
ber of excursions for visiting teachers. All 
‘were strangers, They knew little of places 
of interest, and had little money to spend 
and none to waste in the search for such 
places. ‘The programme of routes and 
objects and terms for round trips was very 
attractive, and several thousands, spent 
last week in taking one or more of the 
trips named. The free steamer cruise 
around the Bay on Saturday was enjoy- 
ed by about six hundred who crowded 
the cabins, and decks. Some of the large 
party who visited Hotel Del Monte and 
Monterey on Monday probably returned 
to join the throng, who accepted the cor- 
dial invitation of Stockton to the free 
trip and hospitality of their city on the 
25th. Doubtless others took the Clover- 
dale and Sonoma county excursions. 
Some perhaps gave the week to Yosemite. 
A few may have gone to Honolulu and 
others to Alaska. A large number of 
Eastern teachers took their route home- 
wards, through Oregon and by the Union 
Pacific, or through Washington Territory 
by the Northern or Canadian Pacific, 


}and some by the Central or Southern | 


Pacific. 

About six hundred were welcom- 
ed on the 24th at the Big Redwood 
trees by the citizens of Santa Cruz with 
a generous lunch and social, and in the 
evening to their hospitalities at home, 
and a public reception of about two 
thousand in the pavilion, closing the fes- 
tival with a morning ride of an hour on 
the north shore of Monterey bay. 


This remarkable attention to this body 
of teachers was evidently due to their 
deep interest in the cause of public edu- 
cation. Certainly they will be long re- 
membered with respect and gratitude 
and their beautiful, and growing city, 
fronting bay and ocean, with its back- 
ground of circling hills will not be for- 
gotten. The big redwood grove wasa 
wonder even to an Oregonian. ‘Trees 
12 to 15 feet diamater and 300 feet high 
were common. Thirty persons stood in 
the hollowed trunk of one, and pinned 
their cards, with hundreds more, on its 
charred walls. A citizen said that it was 
the abode of a family in the winter of 
1846. The railroad trip around the east- 
tern curve of the bay, 20 miles through 
Watsonville, passing the sugar-beet planta- 
tions and huge manufactory of Claus 
Spreckels to Monterey, and the Hotel 
Del Monte for luach, and Pacific Grove | 
for the night, was full of new items and 
attractions. 

Rev. Dr. S. H. Willey was most cor- 
dially received by his old parisioners at 
Santa Cruz. He was familiar with the 
place and people, which added much to 
the profit and pleasure of the visit there, 
and at Monterey also, where he was 
chaplain in the U.S. A. in 1849. He 
was also a public school teacher of Span- 
ish-speaking boys and girls, in a stone 
building erected by Consul Colton that 
year, who employed prisoners to quarry 
its soft stone from the sea coast bluffs. 
That building is still used for the public 
schools. In it three grades are taught, 
and two more grades are taught ina new 
structure in the same yard. Dr. Willey 
had the pleasure to know of the worthy 
citizens who were his pupils thirty-nine 
years ago. As we walked about the 
town he pointed to the long, low adobe 
building, covered with red tiles, in which 
the Mexican Governor and other officers 
had their headquarters, and the building 
over which the United States flag was first 


.\unfurled. There still remain the old 


adobe stores and dwellings of the Mexi- 
cans—relics of a generation which has 
evidently made its impress in many ways 
upon'the present generation. Here Dr. 
Willey labored faithfully as a Christian 
minister and teacher, while his fellow- 
passengers and other immigrants hast- 
ened on to the mines to make their for- 
tunes and return to their Eastern homes 
to enjoy their wealth. Here he was 
married and had his first home life. The 


their wives and friends rode around the 
rugged ocean bluffs, among the pine 
groves and over the hills, were all famil- 
iar tohim. Coming to a bridge, a cross 
marked June 3, 1770, was noticed near 
an old oak. “This spot is historic,” 
said Dr. Willey. ‘“Viscanyo, the first 
Spanish navigator who entered Monterey 
ee and named it, held mass with his 
priests under that oak in 1602, and took 
civil and religious possession for Spain, 
and made his official report of the fact. 
‘Troubles in Europe doubtless occupied 
that Government, so that no effort was 
made to renew their claim until 1769. 
They* sent an expedition by land from 
San Diego to find the bay and ‘the spot. 
This company, failing to see and identify 
it, passed up, northward, discovered San 
Francisco bay and the Golden Gate, 
and named it in honor of St. Francis. 
In 1770 Spain sent two expeditions, one 
by land’and one by sea, which found the 
bay, identified the oak, and set the 
sf | memorial, as the historic records show.” 
That ‘oak has thus been historic 286 
years—s years longer than Jamestown, 
Va., and r8 years longer than Plymouth 
Rock. ‘Part of ‘its trunk is hollow, and 
its-limbs dead, but — is new and grow- 
ing. 
At Pacific Grove; a mile beyoud, the 
large ‘hotel, the stores ‘and’shops, the 
well- farnished hostlery, the cosy cottages 
among the pines and’ the larger two- 
story dwellings of varied modern styles ; 
the M. E. church of imposing architect- 
ure, with capacity of 1,500 to 2,000; 
the fine boulevard drive of seventeen 


| miles, winding among the oaks and pines, 


It was a thoughtful and kind act of| 


old trails where the army officers and: 


along the surf-beaten cliffs, in a circuit, 
overlooking old Monterey and the 
wide-mouthed bay, stretching to Santa 
Cruz, its northern promontory — all 
unite to form an attractive picture 
of quiet summer home-life and 
rest. Here many invalids come to en- 
joy the mild yet bracing sea-breeze, tem- 
pered by the forests. Here many of the 
teachers and their friends enjoyed a day, 
the long drive and a comfortable night. 
A lunch at Hotel Del Monte, a stroll 
through its winding flower-fringed walks 
among the native trees, a hasty study of 
its colossal. proportions, complete ac- 
commodations 
caused continual surprises. Oneis not 
prepared for such a costly structure, with 
such lavish fittings and furnishings, in 
such a place, Yet it was not planned 
or built for waste and loss, but to meet 
a foreseen want of weary denizens from 
city and country. They .come to be 
free from care and to be refreshed... The 
hotels, the lands and improvements of 
this seaside resort, are owned, arranged 
and conducted by the Southern Pacific 
R. R. Co., it is said, on the same broad 
business views and principles as they 
manage all their vast interests. They 
are as wise as useful and instructive. 
One gentleman, recently from the 
East, acquainted with seaside resurts on 
the Atlantic, said on this his first visit, 
“that this hotel, its surroundings and 
appointments cannot be matched in 
beauty or comfort on that shore!” What 


recuperation? The Pacific breezes are 
milder ; its waters are equally pure; its 


‘scenery for a thousand miles is unsur- 


passed in mellow outline, or lofty and 
rugged grandeur. Why not honor and 
cultivate the American landscapes, and 
the American ideal of rest on this Coast, 
as our friends on the Atlantic have 
learned of late to do? The example set 
by this enterprising company is worthy 
of imitation in such spirit and measure 
as other companies are able to do it. 

One leaves this retreat with a wish to 
come again. The return, with a smaller 
list of teachers, to San Jose had in view 
the trip to Mt. Hamilton and the Obsery- 
atory on the 27th. The evening of the 
26th was spent on the street-car lines till 
g o'clock, tracing the city’s growth out 
among the new fruit orchards of this old 
Mission City to the Willows and beyond, 
and over to the more slowly growing 
city of Santa Clara. No dout that both 
cities are to feel the impulse of new and 
larger industries in fruit. raising and in 
a greater variety of productions from the 
prolific and deep soils of Santa Clara 
valley and its foothills, which are even 
surer and more valuable for all crops. 
No lands richer in the mineral elements 
can be found than those hills afford. 
None respond so promptly to thorough cul- 
tivation with abundant harvests. None 
so easily condense the invisible vapors 
which daily saturate the air so near the 
ocean and supply the daily need of plant 
life and growth. The conditions are 
here for the food supply of a dense pop- 
ulation, and a larger shipment to crowd- 
ed populations elsewhere. 


GENERAL HOWARD’S ADDRESS. 


|General Howard’s address at the Bible So- 
ciety meeting, San Francisco, July 29, 1888.}] 


Brethren: Whenever I am called to 
preside by virtue of the office of a Vice- 
President, in the American Bible Society, 
my mind at once reverts to Mr. R. P. 
Buck of Brooklyn, New York, who nomi- 
nated me to this position. He died four 
years ago and passed to his reward, yet 
In my memory he always resides as a 
colossal exemplification of the truth of 
Holy Writ. From the time, in youth, 
when he refused to do unnecessary work 
on the Sabbath-day and so lost his place, 
till some fifty years later when he again 
refused to have a railroad that he owned 
put down the ties and rails for change 
of grade on the Sabbath, Mr. Buck built 
up and rounded out a Bible life. It was 
a Bible life in his generous home. The 
friend who visited that home could not 
failtoseeand realize it. Thedaily family 
reading of the Bible, the cheerful con- 
verse, the joyous hospitality, the simple 
trustful, hopeful, dependent prayer grown 
to be almost in scriptural phrase, there 


jone’s heart would whisper to itself, 


‘Surely, God is‘in this place.” Into the 
business of the day ke carried the same 
godliness. Bribery kept away; corrup- 


ty sat with him at the head of the firm. 
Strong Bible men grew up around him. 
They founded the Seamen’s Friends So- 
ciety. 
American Board of Missions, They 
sowed beside all waters; they builded 
this Bible Society. They shaped its 
work and extended it to the remoté cor- 
ners of the earth. They believed that 
God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believ- 
eth in him should not perish but have 
everlasting life. They were convinced 
that the Holy Scriptures are divinely in- 
spired, and that God will reveal himself 


gigantic attempt to put these texts into 


containing-them in all the crevices of the 
earth where the human vision penetrates, 
and send forth their téacher-bearers to 
brain on land or sea. God alone can 
dant success! 
tist who has been diligent in a narrow 
field, who judges religion not by the Di- 
vine Word, but by the faultiness of weak 
followers, would do well to observe such 
a strong, stable, business man 
Buck, and others such who brought this 


fine surroundings; 


They gave character to the 


press their import upon every receptive ' 


‘sum up the item and detail of their abun- ’ 
Some tneonverted” ego- 


need of going there or to Europe for | 


tion was ashamed and fled; while integri- |’ 


Where we have better facilities for the display of stock, filling of 
orders and general management of the business. — 


to a man through a Scripture text; 
that they threw their energies into the] 


every known language, lodge the leaves |’ 


as R. P. | 


tioms. ‘They are the kind which the un- 
fettered Word produce. 


the Bible may never again be chained 
or locked up in any dead language'to be 
ferreted out and interpreted by only a 
limited few? May we not feel confident 
that no Christians (wrapped in supersti- 
tion or ignorance) will ever again make 
piles of sacred manuscripts to burn them? 
And may we not be even more hopeful 
and confident fhat Satan shall not be al- 
lowed to blind God’s children by the de- 
ceptive use of the short-sighted policy of | 
exclusion? 

He would say exclude Gcd’s Word | — 
from halls of legislation, from the courts 
of the land, from the public schools, from 
the colleges and universities, from the 
family altars and from individual hearts. 
God grant us a truer, higher wisdom than 
to follow such seductive and time-serving : 
leadership. 


ler are among the recently elected di- 
rectors of New York’s Cremation Society. 
Since the organization of the society, | 
three years ago, 186 bodies have been 
incinerated—129 males and 57 females, 


May. we not hope, my brethren, that 


Andrew Carnegie and Rudolph Kep- 


NO FANOY PRICES! 


Beautiful Boudoir U ht Piano, $260 
and $276. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for partiou- 
DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Over 100 in constant use in 


A. 
THE FISOHER, The Old Favorite. 
THE NEW ENGLAND, The Bret low priced 


with a 


139 Post St.. - 


Where to Buy 


PIANOS. 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Either Oash or Installments. 


lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


ASON & HAMLIN, New method of stringing. 


the New England Oonservatory of Music. 
B. CHASE, Musician’s Favorite. 


instrument and other standard makes 

We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


Q3” Agents for leading Church Organs. 
KOHLER & CHASE, 


San F rancisco 


superintend, at her own home, the education 
and daily life of two or three little girls or 
young misses. For particulars address Miss 
M. 
Oal. 


LADY OF MANY YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in day and home schools desires to 


§. Castleman, Home Seminary, San Jose, 


and Father Chiniquy’s “Fifty Years in the 
Church of Rome.” 
give references. 


42 Geary STREET, - 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


VER 100 MORE CANVASSERS WANTED 
to sell our subscription Family Bibles, 


‘Write for terms and 


BRIER & BOBBINS, 
(Successors to W. W. Brier & Son.) 
San Francisco, Oal. 


CHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50. 
more to ONE ADDRESS, $1.85 each. Oash in ad- 
vance. 


1888-1889. 


Chantangua Literatare 


FOB.. ove 
—AT — 


METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
J. 0. HAMMOND, Agent, 
1037 Market Street 


(Between Sixth and Seventh) 


‘SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LIST FOR 1888-188 9. 

lies & Largest Kasic Store 00 the cast GREEK HISTORY. By Vincent.......$ 50 

PREPARATORY GREEK. By Wilkinson 1 00 

EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENOE, FROM | COLLEGE GREEK. By Atkinson..... 1 00 

THE INCOMPARABLE ZOOLOGY. By Steele.............-.... 1 20 

CHEMISTRY. By Appleton 1 00 

ECKER BROS. THE MODERN CHUROH. By Harst. 40 

That Leads the World dow to the small Bou- 

: Sent ail or express on of price. 

doir Piano, and each the Cash. accompany each 


In clubs of ecaie or 


Garnet Seal, No. 4. 
1.0LD GREEK EDUOATION. (With «a 
chapter on the Greek Drama.) Mahaffy. 
2. ECONOMIOS FOR THE PEOPLE. Bowker. 
8. MICHAEL FARADAY. J. H. Gladstone. 


4. THE CHEMIOAL HISTORY OF A OAN- 
DLE. Faraday. 


The four volumes in a box.. - «2-88 00 


(Not sold separately. ) 


San Faanorsoo, June 15, 1888, 
To Pacific Coast Chautauqua Circles: 
We are prepared to furnish these books at 
Publishers’ prices. Terms cash. We expect 
to have two thousand sets of the first edition 
ready for delivery July 1, 1888. To avoid all 
possible delay, your early order is respectfully 


solicited. 
J.D. HAMMOND, . 
1087 Market St., San Francisco, Oal. 


CHAUTAUQUA 


CHAUTAUQUA 


REMOVAL 


NOTICE. 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, is known to most Pacific 


Coast residents as the BIBLE HOUSE. 
many years the Depository of the American Tract Society, Cali- 
fornia Bible Society, American Sunday School Union, and a 
general headquarters for the people of the various denominations 
represented on the coast. 


Here has been for 


have been made for a removal to 


7135 Market Street, 


_.Thanking you for past) patronage, we shall hope for a cone 


tinuance of: favors in our new location, 


- GEO, C. McCONN ELL, 


Depositary. 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


220 to 226 Bush St. 


ETWEEN NOW AND THE TIME OF REMOVAL TO 
) our new store, STARE KING BUILDING, Geary Street, 
we will make special induceménts to purchasers of all grades 


“ FURNITURE, . 


BEDDING and 
UPHOLSTERY. 
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_ and he prayed God that if ever a son 
were given him, that son might become ers, not. elaborate appeals for help, were 
an ambassador of the cross to China. | needed; but, first, earnestprayer to Go 
amy | to thrust forth’ fabourets ; and, secon 

consecrated for mission service in China | the deepening of the spiritual life of thé 
from his mother’s womb. During his churches, so that men should be unse 
able to stay at home. 
Apostolie plan was not to raise ways and 
7 | means, but to go and do the work, trust- 
but the answer to their | ing in his sure word who has said: “Seek 
‘ ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
were even then being heard, in the fact | rishteousness, and all these things shall’ 


be added unto you.” 


=>" 


Wepnespay, Avausr 1, 1888.] 


THE Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. _ 


OD 
“3 


MISSION. . 
Said one of the speakers af Exeter 


mission field, ‘‘We want leaders. What 


been without Mr. 
That would be an impossible question to 
answer; but we know what it has been 
with him, by the blessing of God. It 
has been an object-lesson for missionary 
societies everywhere, and its history has 
furnished one of the most remarkable chap- 


last man in the world to say that he has 
been the only human instrument in bring- 
ing about such blessed results. 


equally happy in securing the practical 
partenership of many of the Lord’s stew- 
ards for the provision of the needed 
funds. But, in the providence of God, he 
has been the chief worder, both in found- 


may be interesting to note, from the cir- 
cumstances of his career, the way in 
which he has been thus honoured in 
helping forward the purposes of his 
great Master, with respect to the Christ- 


on the face of the earth. Mr. Taylor is 


now in his fifty-sixth year. 


gestive fact that his father, who was him- 


the spiritual condition of the Chinese; 


Mr. Taylor was, therefore, so to speak, 


childhood his health was feeble, and 
his parents had to abandon, for a 
time at least, the fond hopes they 
cherished ; 
prayers and longings only tarried. They 


that the son was deeply interested in 
China, and regarded it as his sphere of 
life-work. 


the last two years to. China’s Millions, 
he describes how in his youth he had a 
skeptical fit, and how he was brought out 
of the region of darkness and negation 
into the goodly land of faith, and peace, 


Mrs. Broomhall). 
wher his mother was agonizing in prayer 
for him seventy or eighty miles away, 


scious acceptance with God, 


ly come into his _ possession. 


may be said to be a series of equally 


heareth and answereth the prayers of his 
believing children. 

After a season of home study in his 
father’s drug shop, Mr. Taylor became, , 
assistant to Dr. Robert Hardy, a highly 
esteemed medical man in Hull. He af- 


don Hospital. During this peried of 
training he had many experiences calcu- 


had learned to commit his way, and all 
its daily difficulties, to his loving heaven- 


of God to this life of simple trust, 
taught him many lessons that have prov- 
ed invaluable in later years. The sense 
of the pressing spiritual needs of China 
that was borne in upon his heart at the 
time of his consecration. grew. in -weight- 
and volume during his student years. 


In September, 1853, at the age of 


medical missionary, he sailed.for the 
land of his heart’s desire. On the voy- 
age he narrowly escaped shipwreck on 
the Welsh coast, and later on was mir-_ 


aculously delivered from falling into the eleven of the eighteen provinces were 
bands of cannibals on the coast of New | entirely without a Protestant witness for 
the truth. Now there are settled mission- 
occupied more. than six months, . The } aries in ten out of the eleven, and the 
same distance can now be covered with | eleventh has been frequently visited by 
itinerant workers, 
Matters in China were very different | began, over three thousand persons have 
professed Christ in baptism. 
figures as to the present condition of the 
Mission may be found interesting and 
self in the midst of a serious native re- | full of blessed meaning for the future : 


Guinea. The voyage by sailing ship 


the aid of steam in about five weeks. 


then from what they are now, in other 
respects than those of transit. Mr. Tay- 
lor landed at Shanghai only to find him- 


bellion. The path of the foreign mis- 
sionary was beset by many dangers.and 
difficulties; and Mr. Taylor tells in his 
“Retrospect” of some Hair-breadth es- 


lating to the work itself, but out of them 
all God provided a way of escape, though 
faith was often sorely tried. These early 
embarrassments and hindrances did not 
damp the zeal of the young missionary, 
but only caused himthe moreunreserved- 


Mr. Taylor now feels that the experi- 


that awaited him. One very happy cir. | 
cumstance of his first stay in China, as 4 


pioneer missionary, was association with | as to the future of China. Surely, thee 
William C. Burns, of. the. Presbyterian | are enough to make Mr. Taylor thank 
Mission—a fellowship fraught’ with mu- | God that he was led to surrender 
self forthe work that Sabbath day 
op the Brighton beach, As for him- 


tual blessing, and one that Mr. Taylor is 
never tired of reféring t0. writes: 


“These happy mgntlis were an unspeak- | self, he has been 
wo 


Burns’ love of the Word 6f:-God was de ' 


lightful, and his holy, reverential life and | tween rn Ps wend as the , necés- 
constant Sities of health or the claims of the work’ 


THE FOUNDER OF THE CHINA INLAND fellowship with him to meet the deep 
cravings of my heart. 
ual insight, he often pointed out God’s 
t€r | onrposes in trial in a way that made life 
Hall, London, referring to the foreign | ,.gume quite a new aspect and value. 
: be His views, especially about evangelistic 
would the China Inland Mission have | york as the great work ofthe church, and 
Hudson Taylor?” | of the order of lay evangelists as a lost 
order that Scripture required. to be re- 
stored to its proper place, were seeds 
which bore abundant fruit in the China 
Inland Mission. 


inerant work for about four years, meet- 
ters in the story of the world s evangeliza- ing with many disappointments and trials 
tion. Mr. Taylor would himself be the | that do not fall to the lot of the Chinese 
missionary of to-day, but finding through 
them all that God was indeed the refuge 
ra He has | and the strength of his servants. 
been most happy in his active coadjutors | eng of 1856 he had been led to terminate 
in the work at home and abroad; and | hj, official connection with the society 
(though continuing to work with it), and 
began the method of looking directly to 
God for the supply of his needs, and the 
needs of his work; to which method he 
| has consistently adheted from that time 
ing and extending the Mission; and it hi, this 
way that was most instructive and en- 
couraging, as a further preparation for 
the founding of the Inland Mission. 
Failing health compelled him sorrowfully 
ate tee, to return to England in 1860. 
ianizing of one of the mightiest nations | tine he was engaged as a collaborateur 
IS! of Rev. F. Gough, of the C. M.S., in 
a native of Barnsley, Yorkshire, and is | the important work of revising a version 
not much past the prime of life, being | of the New Testament, in the Romanised 
ar. More impor- | colloquial of Ningpo, to be published by 
tant than the date of his birth is the sug- the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
This also proved to be a _ providential 
self an earnest evangelist {though a busi- | .j-cumstance in his life. 
ness man) had been deeply stirred as to | j+ thus: 


learned that, 


; reached the conviction “that a special 

In the intensely interesting “Retro- | asency was essential for the evangeliza- 
spect ” contributed by Mr. Taylor during | +35, of inland China; and that by sim; 
ple trust in God, such an agency might 
be raised up and sustained without inter- 
fering injuriously with any existing work.” 
A visit to Brighton, where he saw con- 
gregations well cared for spiritually, while 
and assurance, as a clear answer to the | the millions of China were perishing for 
prayers of his mother and his sister (now | jack of knowledge, brought his feelings 
At the very time} anq resolves to a crisis. 
surrendered himself to God for his service, 
and there and then asked Him _ for 
he was stepping into the light of con- | twenty-four fellow-workers, two for each 
: through | of the eleven inland provinces of China, 
reading a Gospel tract which had casual- | +,en without a Protestant missionary, and 


If this |two for Mongolia. 
turning-point in his life was a clear an-} 1046 the little book, 


swer to prayer,his whole Christian course | Needs and Claims,” 
may say, has been exceedingly helpful in 
clear proofs that there is a God who imparting a true knowledge of that vast 
country, and in stirring up consecrated 
workers to go forth to help in its evangel- 
ization. 


missionary party of seventeen sailed for 
; ‘ China in the Lammermuir, and the 
terwards pursued his studies at the Lon-| Ching Inland Mission was inaugurated. 


lated to strengthen his faith in the direot 
interposition “of God, ‘for guidance oF | Suffice to say that the progress has been 
deliverance at critical moments. He} ontinuous and in an increasing ratio. 
It has seen no wholesale accessions to 
Christianity such as that related one da 

ly Father, and the unmistakable responses | j,.+ week in Exeter Hall with respect to 
the» TelugueMission.in» India. The 
Chinese people~are “not naturally dis- 
posed, like some rates, ‘toward thé fecep- 
tion of a néw réligious faith ; pride of 
intellect and of country are strongly 
against it. 
much to: bar\the <dooref China to the 
Gospel of Christ; 
twenty-one, having been accepted by the | action in the matter of the opium: trade. 
Chinese, Evangelization Society’ as a | Still the old Gospel has shown its ancient 
power, and when a Chinaman becomes 
a Christian, it is not in name only but 
in deed. 


pean missionaries and their wives, many 
of whom were missionaries previous to 
marriage. 
capes from the bullet, and the fanatical | churches ; 
soldiery. There were also difficulties re- | stations; 12 native ordained pastors and 
49 assistant native preachers ; 12 school 
teachers ; 
keepers ; 17 Bible-women; 8 boarding- 
schools, with 88 native pupils ; ; 1oday- 
schools, with 86 pupils; 3 hospitals, 5 
dispensaries, and 16 opium 
ly to cast himself on his God. Probably number of communicants af-present on’ 
the roll is over 2,000,.and of. these 550 
ences thus gainéd were thé bést ar- } were baptized last year. 


ation for the enlarged’ spheré of service bby bese figures, 


With true spirit- 


Mr. Taylor was busily engaged in it. 


In the 


His faith was honoured in a 


For a 


He expresses 


“In the study of that Divine Word I 
to obtain success labour- 


I saw that the 


After months of earnest prayer, he. 


He definitely 


About this time he 
* China’s Spiritual 
a volume which, we 


The mission was formed in 
865. In May of the following year a 


It would require a volume, anstead of 


England herself has done 


by her unchristian 
When the Lammermuir party sailed, 


Since the Mission 
A few 
There are now in the field 294 Euro- 


There are 66 organized 
110 chapels and 65 out- 


42 colporteurs and chapel 


refuges. The 


small 
ulation, 


i 
of 


incessant in toil 


seemed to demand. The Mission has 
been sustained upon the simple principle 
of entire dependence upon God, on which 
it was founded. That principle, though 
thoroughly tested, has never broken down, 
for God has through his servants sent in the 
funds needed for the prosecution of the 
work and its growing demands.,. The in- 
come, which for the first ten years averag- 
ed about £ 5000, last year exceeded ¢ 33,- 
000, In connection with the support of 
the Mission there have been many strik-’ 
ing answers to the prayer of faith.. dhe 
Mission. is undenomi-national and catho- 
lic; members of every evangelical church 
are gladly welcome to its ranks, if suit- 
able, and are left entirely unfettered in 
developing the growth of the_ native 
churches. A goodly number of workers 
have gone out at their own charges, and 
some, besides sustaining themselyes, are 
supporting others. Mr. Taylor has been 
twice married, and. each time has been 
singularly happy in his life partner, His 
first wife to whom, he was wedded during 
his first visit to China, was a daughter of 
the Rev. Samuel Dyer, a very devoted 
agent of the London Missionary Society. 
Mrs. Taylor did splendid service in con- 
nection with the founding of the work, 
and was greatly beloved by all the mis- 
sionaries. Her death, in 1870, was the 
occasion of deep trial to Mr. Taylor, and 
a blow to the Mission. He afterwards 
married Miss Faulding; she was one of 
the party that sailed in the Lammermuir, 
and was greatly blessed of God as a 
worker among the Chinese, Of late years 
Mrs. Taylor has remained in this country, 
and is ever ready by voice and personal 
effort to further the important work of 
which her husband is the head. Early 
in the history of the Mission Mr. Taylor’s 
brother-in-law, Mr. B. Broomhall, under- 
took the secretariat, + ong. been 
as much an integra "Dar of it as its 
founder; it séems difficult to imagine 
jthevexistence and prosperity of the Society 
without one or the other. Mr. Broomhall 
has done excellent ‘service, not only to 
this particular’ Society, ‘but tosChristian 
Missions everywhete, by his attractive and 
stimulating book, “The ‘Evangelization 
of the World.” 

The remarkable increase of the work- 
ing staff within the last few years.will be 
fresh in the memory of every Yeader. 


| The departure of the Stanley. Smith;and 


Studd party, gave an unprecedented im- 
petus to missionary zeal among educated 
young men both in this country and 
America. Last year, in answer to the 
faith and prayer of the heads of the work, 
a hundred new workers went out to China, 
and are now at their posts there, either 
acquiring the language or busily engaged 
in evangelizing. Whereunto the China 
Inland Mission may grow, no man can 


tell. It looks as though China were on 


the eve of some great advance that will 
bring her into step with the leading na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere. What- 
ever may be in-store for-her as a potent 
factor in the life of human race, it is cer- 
tain that the pioneer work of the China 
Inland Mission, extending over such a 
wide expanse of her vast territory, has 
done much to break down the walls of 
exclusiveness and superstition that have 
hitherto divided her from the rest of the 
world. 

It has also unlocked the hearts of the 
people for the reception of the Gospel 
message, and prepared the way, as we 
trust, for a great ingathering of the peo- 
ple of Sinim into the Redeemer’s fold. 
In helping on sucha glorious consum- 
mation we pray that Mr. Hudson Taylor 
may long be preserved to advocate the 
claims of the perishing millions of that 
remarkable people to whose salvation he 
has devoted his life.— The Christian 


One of the most significant celebrations 
of the year was that at Gettysburg July 
Ist., where twenty-five years ago the 
most important battle of the Civil War 
was in progress. It is difficult to realize 
that nearly a generation has passed away 
since that momentousstruggle, save by a 
recount of the great leaders who have fall- 
en during that. period, and the gathering 
of gray-haired men who as youths march- 
ed into the fray. Other battles there 
were during the war as noteworthy in 
many features as Gettysburg and with re- 
sults more immediate, but none which 
had so marked an influence upon the 
struggle, or which so distinctively con- 
stituted its turning point. The great 
contest lasted two years after the battle, 
but there was no longer doubt as to its 
result, and on the Confederate side its 
continuance was simply a postponement 
of the inevitable. When Lee faced his 
columns tothe south the ebb:tide -had 
begun, and whatever hopes or aspirations 
there may kave been on the Southern, or 
discouragements on the Northern side; 
only one outcome was possible. The 
battle deeided whether the war was to be 
confined ‘to the Southern States, and 
whether the North was: still. . unit, in 
maintaining the Union, and from a mili- 
tary standpoint was one of the greatest of 
modern battles. It was, too, as remark- 
able for the stubbornness with which it 
was contested as for its results, ‘the 
Union force seriously engaged number-: 
ing 82,000 to 84,000 men, with a loss of 
23,186, against a Confederate force of 
68,000 to 69,coo:men with a loss of..22,+ 
728. a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since the great contest, many of; 
the men engaged have joined the, great: 
army above, and the survivors who: have 
met on the field have vied ‘with each othe: 
er in pledging mutual iiendship and loy- 
alty tothe cause that won. Monuments: 
have been erected, reunions held, a Chap: 


the devotion of ‘North and Souittralike to 
the principles confirmed oy this memory; 


hable-victory.— Interior: ot | 


el. corner-stone laid, and the most elo#:} 


| comniercial interests will in time lead to 


Atkitison suggests, to settlethe fisheries’, 


Miscellany. 


GRET GRAN’F’THER. 


What! take Gret Gran’f’ther’s musket, 

Thet he karried at Bunker Hill, ~ 
An’ go a-gunnin’ for sparrers | 

With Solomon Jadd and Bill? | 


You let that musket alone, Dan’!! 
An’ git down from thet air stool. 
You've jest time enough to hold this. yarn 
Afore ye go off to school. 


‘Thar! don't ye wriggle an’ twist, Sonny! 
The yarn’s for yer own new socks; 
It’s a to hold than muskets, 


A musket, to shoot at sparrers! 
Well, boys is up to such tricks! 

And that old one, too, that ain’t been touched 
Sence Seventeen Seventy- six! 


But I set, more store by its rusty stock 
Than the finest money can buy; : 
And if you'll stan’ stiddy, Dan’l, | 
I'll tell ye the reason why. 


Ye never see Gret Gran’f’ther, 
But you've seed his pictur, boy, 


eyes 
Jes’ brimmin’ with life an’ joy, 


Well, he warn’t like that when I seed him, 
But his sperrit war likely still, 

For all his white hair an’ empty sleeve, 
As it war at Bunker Hill. 


An’ many’s the time he told me, 
Settin’ here in this yery cheer, 

Of the fust time he shouldered that musket, 
In the Continental Year. 


How out in the field a-mowin’, 
He seed the bay’nets glance, 

An’ ran for his gun with a lighter heart 
Than ever he went to dance. 


Jest as he war—in his shirt sleeves, 
For the weather war warm an’ bright— 
An’ no hat—but should’rin’ his musket, 
Gret Gran’f'ther went to the fight. 


An’ thar on Bunker hillside, 

Whar the smoke hung thick and gray, 
He went a-gunnin’ for redcoats, 

As you’d go for sparrers to-day. 


Hey! but the balls were whistlin’, 
An’ the flashes kem thick an’ fast, © 

But whos’ever musket had fust word, 
Gret Gran’f’ther’s had the last. 


Then a gunner war shot beside him 
That handled a six-pound gun; 

An’ they called for a man to tend her, 
An’ Gzran’f’ther said he war one. 


‘‘I ain’t never fired a gun,” says he, 
‘*But do my proudful best! 

An’ if all you want is a man, Colonel, 
I’m mebbe as good as the rest.” 


An’ I reckon he war! fer he stood thar, 
An’ fired that six-pound gun, 

Until every redcoat within his range 
Had either dropped or run. 


Then, all of a sudden, there come a flash, 
A crack, an’ a twinge, an’ a thrill, 
An’ Gran’f’ther’s right arm dropped by his 
side, 
An’ hung thar limp an’ still. - 


Jes’ for a minute, I’ve heerd him say, 
The hull world seemed to reel, 

An’ a hummin’ sound war in his ears, 
Like Gran’m’ther’s spinnin’ wheel. 


But he hadn’t no time fer faintin’, 
Nor he hadn’t no time fer pain, 

‘Tt’s well I’m left-handed! ” says Gran’f’ther; 
An’ he fired the gun again. 


Bimeby, when the Colonel found him, 
Arter the fight war done, 

He war lyin’ all black like a nigger, 
An’ senseless, alone by the gun. 


Then the boys made a kind o’ stretcher; 
An’ jest as they laid him atop, 
He whispered, ‘‘Thar warn’t no balls, Col- 
onel, 
So I was obleeged ter stop.” 


Yes! that war the way Gret Gran’f’ther fit, 
An’ the way he lost his arm; 
But he shot with his left till the land war 
free, 
An’ then he come back to the farm. 


An’ he lay his musket acrost them hooks, 
An’ thar it’s laid to this day. 
An’ spite o’ you an’ the sparrers, Dan’l, 
Thar’s whar it’s goin’ to stay. 
The school bell! run now, sonny boy! 
An’ thank ye fer standin’ still. 
What's that? ay! ‘‘Hurrah fer Gret Gran’- 
f’ther’’ 
An’ ‘‘Hurrah fer Bunker Hill! ” 
Fouth’s Companion. 


RELIGION ‘MADE EASY. 


‘‘ Christian perfection,” says Fenelon, 
“is not that. rigorous, tedious, cramping 
thing that many imagine. It demands 
only an entire surrender of everything to 
God from the depths of the soul, and 
the moment this takes place, whatever is 
done for him becomes easy.” 

Many insist that such a perfection, if 
obtained, cannot be retained. This is 
equivalent to saying that God is not] 
‘“‘able to preserve us blameless,” nor 
“keep us from falling.” The remark is | 
often made: “ It is all I can do to retain’ 
my justification, say nothing of entire 
sanctification.” But is it true, that in 
order to retain the grace of God, one 
must be, careful not to have too much of 
it? Is it so, difficult a thing to keep, 


reduce the quantity. All genuine Christ- 
lan experience stamps such an assump- 
tion as not only unscriptural and false, 
but a sad reflection on the keeping 
power of grace, He is not only “able 
to save to the uttermost,” but to ‘ pre- 
serve us blameless unto His coming.”— 
Witness. | 


TRE DESTINED ANNEXATION OF 
Canapa.~-Canada_belongs, geographic- 
ally, to the United States, and will in} 
time gravitate tothe Union. We'do not 
need her’; we do not want her; and } 
there are many, very’ many. reasons, 


} against the admission into the: American, 5 


Union of foreign States on equality 
with the States ‘that have grown ‘upon} 
and’ been “educated under our system, } 
But territorial’ contiguity and identity of} . 


political identity:°' We do not need to’ 


United States eventually attract not, 
only them but all the—rest of British 
} America, and put an end to the: disputes 


«With their triggers and riggers and locks. | 


With the smilin’ month, an’ the big: brown ) 


that in order to succeed, you must greatly q 


| 


through’ «a fusion of 


HEALD’s 


Business College and Short-Hand Institute 


24 POST STREET, NEAR KEARNY, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WH 


THE MODEL SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC. ‘COAST. 


THE FULL COURSE INCLUDES 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE ENTRY, BOOK-KEEPING, PENMANSHIP, COMMEROIAL 
ARITHMETIO, MERCANTILE LAW, BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE, 
GRAMMAR, SPELLING, READING, DRAWING, FRENCH, 

GERMAN, SPANISH, SHORT-HAND, TYPE- | 
WRITING AND TELEGRAPHY. 


SHORT-HAND & TYPE-WRITING DEPARTMENT. 


This department is devoted to instruction in the best modern method of Short-hand 
Writing. and in the shortest possible time fits its upils for verbatim reporting. It qualifies 


young men and women to take situations as 


rivate Secretaries, Short Hand and Court 


Reporters, Stenographic Law Olerks, Amanuenses, and Phonographic Corresponding Olerks. 


ACTUAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE. 


Everyone will make mistakes before perfection is attained; but as the causes are pointed 
out and pupils are shown how work should be done, actual experience is gained, bringing with 
it self-confidence. The practical Short-hand and Type-writing done within the College 
en&tbles them to proceed at once to actual employment. 

The Oaligraph. the Remington, and the Orandal Type-writers are used; and the pupil can 


learn the use of either or all. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Pupils are assisted in obtaining situations. 


Board for students in private families is 


secured when desired. Ladies are admitted as pupils in all departments of the Oollege. The 


rates of instruction are $75 for the full term of six months. 
For farther information address for circulars. 


branch taught in the school. 


There are no extra charges for any 


24 POST STREET, 


BAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 


N ICOLL, “The Tailor.” 


816 MARKET ST., PHELAN BLOCK, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
DEAR SIR: Iam showing and want you to see a very fine line of 


PANTS MADE TQ 


NEW STYLES yf THIS SBASON'S WEAR | 


SUITS MADE TO 


ORDER, “3 ORDER, 
FROM $5 FROM $20 
UP— —AND UP — 


OvVERCOATS 


MADE TO ORDER OF THE NEWEST MATERIALS, FROM THE VERY FINEST, LINED 
THBOUGHOUT WITA SILK, TO THE MOST MODERATE IN OOST. 


FINEST STOCK OF WOOLENS IN: THE WORLD. 


I shall be pleased to send you self-measurement rules, by which you can take an accurate 
measure of yourself or friends, and shall be most happy to Mooward calnpies for self and friends. 


Please give me a call. 


Yours Respectfully, 
NICOLL, 
816 Market Street, 


“THE TAILOR,” 


BRANCH STORES, 


SAN DIEGO, 658 Fifth Street. 
PORTLAND, 126 First Street. 


LOS ANGELES, 68 North Main St., under United States Hotel. - 


AGEN TS) ENTIRELY 
WANTED 


The most w complete collection of 
the absolutely useful and practical which has 
ever been published in any nation on the glabé. 
A marvel of every-day value and actual mon- 
ey-earn 
or. Hun upon hundreds of beau 
helpful engravings. Select somthing of real 
and salesaresure. Agents 


6 given ts 
Box $971, . 
St. LOUIS, Mo. 


DEEDS OF DARING) 


0900 aN GRAY. 


of the most thrilling | 


both sides during the 
interesting ac 


Civil War, 


counts of exploits of econts and spies, forlorn | | 


‘buy the maritime provinces, as! Mr,; hopes, heroic bravery, imprisonments and |; 


bair-breadth escapes, romantic fucidents, | 


brilliant sueceages. and, magnanimous actions 
on each side the line. ters. 
FPUSELY' ILLUSTRATED tothe life. No 


other book ‘sé all like, WANTED. 


Onteella everything... 
ts short of "BOOK 
00., Box 6818, St. Louis; Mo. 


NEW BOOK | 


and money-saving to évery 


SUCCESSORS - BELLS - TO FHE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 22 


CATALOGUE WITH (S00 TES TIMOMIALS 


JAMES LINFORTH, 


120 Front St; Sam Francisco. 


 BUGKEYE BELL F 


Bells of Pure rie and Tin for Ch 


WARRANTS NTE Catalogue 
VANDUZEN & TieT, 


For THOY etc.; also Chimes 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Aveust 1, 1898, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal. 


OBITUARY. 


SHERWwoop.—Died, in San Mateo, June 19th, 
Eddie W. Sherwood (Cather), only child 
of Effie L. Jenks, and grandson of Mrs. 
A. T. English, aged 10 years. 

We wish to give some particulars of 
the sad death of this bright boy, the only 
child of his mother, the pet of his grand- 
mother, and of all who knew him. He 
was riding on one of the loaded sand 
teams, when he was called by compan- 
ions who were on the trail wagon. Leav- 
ing the driver, he attempted to.cross the 
short tongue which couples the two 
wagons, but fell to the ground, and was 
instantly killed without a cry, to the in- 
tense horror of his companions, and the 
teamster. Poor Eddie expired as the 
snapping of a cord, and the shock to his 
relatives and the community is great. 
His mother was summoned from Los 
Angeles to meet this great affliction. 
He was a member of the First Congre- 
gational Sabbath-school in this city, and 


a constant attendant at “Christian En- - 


deavor” meetings, always ready to re- 
cite his verses promptly. During his 
visit in San Mateo, he talked frequently 
with Dr. Brewer about forming a society 
there, and interested them much in it. 
A noteworthy and very touching inci- 
dent is the manly and sympathetic 


action of the men who drive the sand. 


teams. It was one of their wagons that 
a cruel accident caused to end his 
happy life. Feeling the peculiar sad- 
ness of the blow, and being very fond of 
the boy, they collected among themselves 
a handsome sum of money, part of which 
was used in purchasing a beautiful floral 
tribute, and the remainder urged upon 
the stricken mother to use as might seem 
most befitting to her. She has given 
this money to the ‘San Mateo Orphan- 
age,” to be used in fitting up an alcove 
in this young and flourishing institution, 
as a monument to him, from those who 
contributed to the fund. In this man- 
ner the memory of Eddie, and the gen- 
erous sympathy of the men, will be kept 
alive in a useful and appropriate manner. 


‘*O God! with his earliest breath 

I gave him to thee that morn, 
When close by the gates of death 
My own little darling was born. 


‘* And now to the same dark gate 
I come with more sorrow and pain, 
And here with my treasure I wait, 
To give him to thee again.” 


Thy will be done! E. M.'‘C. 


Eppy.— Died, July 22d, at Redlands, Rev. 
' Samuel W. Eddy, aged 34 years. 

His only pastoral charge at Beverly, 
Mass., was relinquished at the end of 
five fruitful years, the inroads of consump- 
tion compelling him to try a change of 
climate. Greatly beloved as a man and 
minister, possessed of all engaging per- 
sonal traits and spiritual and intellectual 
equipment for service, his early removal 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous 
in our eyes. His distressing sickness 
manifested his patience and submission 
to the divine pleasure, and on the Lord’s 
day he entered into rest. He leaves.a 
widow (Lizzie H. Shuttleworth) and little 
daughter. 


Wartts.—In Thomaston, Me., July 19th, 
Mrs. Nancy F. Watts, mother of Mrs. H. 
J. McCoy of this city, aged 68 years. 

She was a most acceptable member of 
the First M. E. church in that city, and 

a most estimable lady. 


WicuiaMs.--In this city, July 25th, Josephine 
Cory Williams, youngest daugbter of C. B. 
and D. M. Williams, a native of San 
Francisco, aged 11 years 3 months and 14 


days. 
MARRIED. 


Woop—Tuwine.—In Chicago, Ill., July 12, 
1888, Rev. Charles Fremont Wood, last 
year pastor at Forest Grove, Or., to Clara 
Louise Thwing of Chicago. . 

ANDERSEN— KIRCHEINER.—In Oakland, July 
24, 1888, by Professor J. A. Benton, Peter 
Andersen to Emilia Kircheiner, all of Oak- 
land. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The Oregon Press Association’ meets 
at Salem on the roth of August. 


There are at least a dozen large cen- 
tury plants in bloom at Pasadena. 


The Willamette Iron Works boiler- 
shop at Portland, Or., was burned Mon- 
day. 

The city of Washington has now a 
population of 227,000, which isa gain of 
14,000 in three years. 

Yale has conferred the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts upon Samuel L. Clemens, 
who is known to fame as ‘“‘Mark Twain.” 


At the rededication of the Methodist 
church at Petaluma Sunday, $1,060 was 
raised on the spot toward paying the 
church debt. | 

The proprietors and editors and are- 

porter of the Los Angeles Telegram were 
arrested for libel Monday, but released 
on their own recognizance. __ 
_ Eastern fishermen. propose a raid on 
the sturgeon in the Columbia river for 
the Eastern markets, the supply becom- 
ing exhausted in the waters there. 


A son of King Akwa and five other 


-young Africans -have arrived -at Berlin. 


from Cameroons to pursue a three years’ 
course of study at German. institutions. 
Of all his decorations, it is Said, the 
late Emperor Frederick most prized the 
medal which was given to him for Saving 
a man from drowning, many years ago. 


A dollar a bushel for grasshoppers is , 


the price that the authorities in the neigh- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, AUG. 12. 
LEV. 16: 1-16. 


The Day of Atonement. 


BY REV. DR. GEO. W. BOTHWELL, 


The day of atonement was the one 
universal, annual, national feast of puri- 
fication. It was the great day of atone- 
ment and propitation, and the culmina- 
tion of all sacrifices. The “atonement ” 
embraced both the ideas of expiation 
and of propitiation, The “at-one-ment” 
idea often mentioned as an expression 
comprehensive of the main thought in 
the atonement, does not nearly exhaust 
its meaning, and is only inferential. 
This day is spoken of in Lev. xxxill: 27 
as *‘atonements.” .The entire chapter 
is made up of two portions : that portion 
which gives direction for the annual ex- 
piation (verses 2-28), and the command 
for its annual observance (29-34). This 
day prepared for the feast of the taber- 
nacles. It followed on or was necessi- 
tated by the sin of Nadab and Abihu. 

(Verse 2.) Holy place.—The Holy 
of Holies is intended. The cloud.—The 
cloud of incense is meant. Most rabbis 
say the “ Shekinah,” the nearest possible 
realization in visible form of the visible 
God, appeared in the cloud. Take a 
young bullock.—The priest must first 
prove himself with a sacrifice for a sin 
offering. He then offers for himself a 
ram, and for the people two he goats, 
one sacrifice and one offering as a sin 
offering. This makes him the “‘atoner” 
for the people. He now lays aside the 
golden garments of authority and appears 
in white robes of righteousness. The 
garments worn and the bodily condition 
must both be significant of the spiritual 
condition sought for by the high priest 
and by the people. The miter corre- 
sponded to the modern turban. , 

(V. 6.) Make atonement for himself 
and his house.—The unity of the family, 
and the duty of worship in the family 
about the altar, are here plainly implied 
teachings of this verse. 

(Vs. 7, 8.) He is now prepared to 
make an Offering for the people. This 
consisted of the two he goats over which 
he cast lots. The process was similar 
to modern methods employed in casting 
lots. At the door of the tent of meet- 
ing.—Within the court; at the door of 
the holy place of the tabernacle proper. 

(V. 9.) For a sin offering.—This was 
for the people, and represented mainly 
the idea expressed by the word propitia- 
tion. The correspondence between the 
Christ dying upon Calvary and the offer- 
ing unto the Lord is close. Atonement 
was made by the life, the sufferings and 
the death of the Son of man. The utter 
loneliness of Christ intensified by acute 
suffering, both in the garden and on the 
cross, was the bearing away of our sins, 
represented in the scapegoat. 


(V. 10.) But the goat on which the 
lot fell to be the scapegoat (or Azazel). 
—Various explanations are offered for 
this term, in itself as puzzling as “Selah.” 
Some would have it represent the evil 
one ; others, the idea of completeness ; 
‘dismissal ” (Revised Version); others, 
bearing away, Azazel; “the escaping 
one;” the one always removing himself ; 
“an evil in the wilderness.”— Knoebel. 
This is the nearest approach to the sup- 
posed dualism of the Old Testament, as 
taught by Origen, Epiphanius and Irzn- 
eus; “ of the devil.”—Rosenmiller and 
Spencer, “ Complete removal.”— Bahr, 
Winer and Tholuck ; others, Christ who 
bore our sins in his own body upon the 
tree. The whole ceremony was intended 
to leave no doubt on the part of the 
people that their sins had been both 
atoned for in the sacrifice of the first 
goat and in the leading away of the sec- 
ond. This typical service contains in it 
‘the completeness of “ atonement.” “This 
sacrifice atones, as it were, for all the 
subtle sins which the people had com- 
mitted.” There are various traditions 
that: (1) The man who led away the 
scapegoat was chosen a year in advance 
for his service; (2) that a scarlet cord 
was tied upon the horns of the goat, and 
another to the gate of the temple; (3) 
that he was conducted to a precipice 
twelve miles away from Jerusalem and 
pushed from it; (4) that if, at the mo- 
ment of his destruction, the scarlet on 
the gate of the temple turned white, then 
were all the people’s sins forgiven; (5) 
that both of these goats were of the same 
size and color, 

(V. 1.) Must slay the bullock as a 
sin offering.— Tke blood must be 
sprinkled upon the ‘ mercy seat’ ‘ ¢even 
time,’ to denote completeness, as if to 
express the historical fact of martyrdom, 
which the ‘blood of sprinkling’ crowned.” 
—Oehler. 

(V. 12.) His hand full of oweet in- 
cense beaten small.—Finely ground or 
beaten. The priest himself must. not 
enter within the vail without obscuring 
himself with a cloud of incense. ~ 

(V. 14.) He finally sprinkles the blood 
of the goat upon which the Lord’s lot 
fell, about the mercy seat, as he had pre- 
viously done in the case of the blood of 
the bullock. ‘The blood was brought 
as near to God as possible, to denote the 
‘supereminence of the atonement.” This 
atonement was not limited to any par- 
ticular sins, neither is the one “ oblation 
of Christ.” The washing of the “ fit 
man ” before hé egtered-camp, is signif 
cant of the residue of unpardoned sin 
among the people until the time of 
Christ. ‘All of these services were fol- 
lowed by ‘ burnt offering.” ” 

Remarks.— (1) Whilst. the two goats 
constituted one sin offering, they were 


not offered together in the sacrificial 
sense. (2) The sin offering required for 
the priest in addition to other offerings 


borhood of St. Paul, Minn., have decided for himself and the people, impresses us 


to pay for those insects. 


_ with the “holy calling” of God's minis- 


ters. (3) The manifestly typical charac- 
ter of this whole ceremony, on the day 
of atonement, brings into clearer view 
the importance of study in the Old and 
New Testaments concurrently. 

Practical Thoughts.—(1) “We see 
the polluting powers of sin and its uni- 
versal presence when even God’s home, 
God’s. altar and God’s priest needed to 
be purged from its taint (verse 16). (2) 
We see how God hates sin (verse 16). 
(3) We see that some means are needed 
to purge it away. (4) We see that he 
who is the mediator between God and 
man must himself be holy. (5) We see 
how fully and completely God takes 
away the sins of the people, removing 
them far away, and remembering them 
no more.”—J, H. Vincent. 

The High Priest in the Holy of 
Holies.—“‘ It was death for any one 
else, priest or layman, to enter the sanc- 
tuary. So carefully was this preserved 
and provided for, that to prevent its 
being necessary for any one to enter to 
bring out the body of the high priest, in 
case he should die there, before the 
Lord, on the great day of expiation, a 
cord was fastened to his foot, the end of 
which was left beyond the vail, that he 
might be drawn out by it if such a cir- 
cumstance occurred. It should be ob- 
served that the Jews were always in dread 
lest the high priest should perish in per- 
forming the services of that great day, 
the day of atonement.” —Kiito. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, July 20, 1888. 

Senator Spooner’s bill to regulate in- 
terstate telegraphy has been favorable re- 
ported to the Senate. It places all tele- 
graph business, except such as is formu- 
lated within the limits of a State, under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. In fact, the phrase- 
ology of the bill closely follows the Inter- 
state Commerce act. 

Thomas J. Brown, special examiner 
of the Pension Office, formerly of the 
Signal Service, made an argument before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
Wednesday, in favor of the transfer of 
the weather bureau to the Agricultural 
department. From the best information 
obtainable, I am under the impression 
that the committee will decide against 
the transfer. 

Senator Cullom has introduced a reso- 
lution instructing the committee on in- 
terstate commerce to inquire into the 
propriety of extending the interstate 
commeice law telegraph and 
express companies and to railroad 
companies not now subject to it. 

Mr. Randall is slowly recovering from 
his illness, but is still confined to his 
bed. His friends are not idle, though, 
by any means; they are sending out 
thousands of copies of his speech against 
the Mills ‘Tariff bill. The administra- 
tion people are talking of going into his 
district and prevénting his nomination 
for Congress by the Democrats. This 
they may be able to do, though I doubt it; 
but as to keeping the people of his dis- 
trict from sending Samuel J. Randall to 
Congress, I do not.think any administra- 
tion is strong enough for that. If he 
lives he will be elected to the Fifty-first 
Congress. If the regular Democratic 
Convention in his district refuse to nom- 
inate him, he will run as an independent 
candidate, and defeat the man it does 
nominate. 

The Senate has passed the bill to pro- 
vide for the adjustment of accounts of 
employes of the Government under the 
eight-hour law. It provides for the pay- 
ment of all laborers, workmen and me- 
chanics employed by the Government 


he has been employed, without any re- 
duction of the hours of labor. It also 
refers to the Court of Claims for adjudi- 
cation on all claims for labor in excess 
of the eight hours per day, provided 
such suits are commenced within two 
years from the passage of the act. This 
act, even if it should pass the House 
and receive the signature of the Presi- 
dent, will be of small benefit to the 
laborers, because a great majority of 
them have, years ago, sold their claims 
to a firm in this city which represents a 
wealthy syndicate, one of the members 
of which is Benjamin F. Butler. The 
River and Harbor bill is still in the 
hands of a conference committee. The 
House conferees refuse to agree to the 
canal items. | 
Another lot of private Pension bills 
were vetoed this week. There will be 
civil service examinations held in all the 
classified postoffices of the country, Tues- 
day, August 7th. The selection of Cal- 
vin S. Brice, the railroad millionaire, as 
chairman of the National Democratic 
Campaign Committee,is regarded among 
shrewd politicians here as a mistake. 
He has money, but experience is of more 
value sometimes than ready cash. In 
1884 this position was filled by Senator 
Gorman, who positively refused to ac- 
cept it this year. The Senate has passed 
the bill authorizing the President to nom- 
inate and retire John C. Fremont with 
the rank of Major-General of the Army. 


subsidy amendment to the Postoffice 
Appropriation bill, to which the, House 
objected. According to the new police 
census of the District of .Columbia-just 
finished, the population is 208,157, an 
increase since 1885 of 14,698. Senator 
Pugh spoke for and Senator Chandler 


| against the. Fisheries treaty this week. 


The Senate has passed a bill ,appropriat- 
ing $35,000 dollars for the erection of a 
monument to General George Rog 


Clark at Louigville, 
Tariff duties amount in’ this country 


to $300,000,000 a year, all told. 


erature.” 


since June 5, 1868, for each eight hours 


The Senate has agreed to withdraw the | 


Fublishers’ Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


Harper’s Magazine for August has: ‘‘A 
Midsummer Trip to the West Indies”; ‘‘Stud- 
ies of the Great West— VI” (Cincinnati and 
Louisville), Charles Dudley Warner; ‘‘Ser- 
mons of the Colonial Period” ‘‘Reflection of 
Puritan Life in Puritan Literature”; ‘‘Jona- 
than Edwards, the Last and Greatest of 
Puritan Theologues”; ‘Revolutionary Lit- 


For thirty years I have been troubled with 
catarrh; have tried a number of remedies 
without relief. A druggist here recommend- 
ed Ely’s Cream Balok I have used only one 
bottle, and I can say I feel like a new man. 
I make this voluntary statement that others 
may know of the Balm.--J. W. Mathewson 
(lawyer), Pawtucket, R. I. 


Send your Eggs, Butter, Dry Fruit, 
Cheese, Beans, Grain, Honey,.or other sala- 
able produce, direct to Smith's Oash Store, 
418 Front St., and receive the highest market 

ce in goods or coin. Sugar is lower again; 
also coffee. Ask them for full list, with lat- 
est corrections. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pacirric. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in THe Paciric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


R.ELM®Donald, pres 


ESTABLUSHED 1863. 


SunrusS 700,000.00. 
PavResourcts $ 4,356,175 .94. 


Re thanks for past favors, we 
ee ask a continuance of the same 
and solicit accounts of Individuals, 
and Cor-porations. 


R. H. MeDONALD, Pres’t, 
San Francisco, Cal, July 1st; 188s. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS. FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
Irish Linen 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Oards, and the Artistic Designing, Engra 
y pal Illuminating of Monograms, Orests an 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidenta). 


p-d31 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


In Summer from Piano, Olass and Voice in- 
struction is quite compatible with making a 
plan of campaign for the Winter’s work, and a 
visit to one of the famous Ditson & Oo, Music 
Stores of 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, 
New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Ohestont 8t., 
Philadelphia; or to their Branch Instru- 
ment Store. — 


J. C. HAYNES & CO, 38 Court street, 
Boston. 


New music books to be examined are: 


For Schoolse—Sona Marvat, Book If (4%), 
Emerson; Unrrep Vorces (50c), Emerson. 


For Young Ohildren—KInDERGARTEN CHIMES 
($1.25), Wiggin; Sones ror KinDERGARTEN 
AND ScHoots (30c), Menard. 


For Sunday-Schools — Drapem 
(30c), Abbey and Munger. 

For Players and Singers —P1ano Oxassics ($1) ; 
CrassicaL Pianist ($1); Youna Pzopue’s 
Crassics ($1); Sone Oxassics for Soprano» 
($1); Sona Crassics for Low Voices ($1). 


Any Boox ror Bera 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON: 
CO. H. Drrson & Oo., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


TWENTY-THIRD INDUSTRIAL EXPOSITION 
— OF THE — 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 


Opens Aug. 7th Closes Sept. 15th. 


HE DISPLAY THIs8 YEAR WILL EXOEL 
any heretofore presen 
EEN COUNTIES will compete for the 
liberal cash iums offered for natural prod- 
ucts The ustries of the Pacific Coast in 
manufactures and inventions will be fully rep- 
resented The ART GALLERIES will con- 
tain many new and rare paintings by our 
local artists and the tmasters. The FIRS 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


THE GOVERNMENT TESTS ESTABLISH ITS ABSO- 
LUTE SUPERIORITY. 


Prof. H. A. Mott was employed by the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment to analyze the various baking powders of the market, 
to determine which was the best and most economical for 
‘government use. After a careful and thorough examin- 
ation, he affirms it as his judgment that the Royal is 
undoubtedly the purest and most reliable baking powdei 
made. Prof. Mott, in his report, says: 

“The Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure, for I 
have so found it in many tests made both for that com- 


pany and the U. S. Government. 

‘‘T will go still further and state that, because of the 
facilities that company have for obtaining perfectly pure 
cream of tartar, and for other reasons dependent upon the 
proper proportions of the same, and the method of its 
preparation, the Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder offered to the 


public. 


Dr. HENRY A. MOTT, Pu. D.” 


Laie U. S. Governmen! Chemist. 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS. 


LIST FOR NEXT COURSE, 1888-89. 


2. PREPARATORY GREEK (in English). By Wilkinson............... nach dws ena 1 00 
8. COLLEGE GREFK (in English). By Wilkinson...... ...... 1 00 
40 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, $1.50 per year. In clubs of five or more copies to one address, 


$1.35 each. Early orders solicited. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


42 Geary Street, - 


SUGAR LOWER AGAIN! 


The recent advance in Sugar is not maintained. Price to-day (July 30th) is 6%c for 


Golden C and 7%¢c for finest Gr: nulated, with usual advance for half-barrels and boxes 


Wa 


a the best, aod fill all cash orders at lowest rates on day received. Coffee is also lower than 
on 


uly 1st. 


Sugar Corn or Sugar Peas, worth $1.50 to $1.60, we « ffer at $1.20 to $1.30 per 


dozen. Dried Fruit is coming in. Dark grades are very low. We fill orders for this class at 
5c a pound in Peaches or Apricots; also quote 5c for Oooking Raisins, Pears, Figs or Plums, 
and for choice new Bleached and Evaporated up to 12%cand15c. If you have Fruit—that is, 


Dried Fruit—for this market 


i'r ALONG? 


We can do as wel] as any one, and will be very prompt in reporting sales. Send Egzs, Butter, 


Grain, Hides, Beans, Cheese, or any goods we trade in. 


Interior Butter has to come into com- 


petition with Eastern grades, and sells low, but fine Coast dairies are in good demand. We fill 
orders for large or small amounts, and you need not wait till you getalargesum. We will 
take the same pains with your demands as if you bought a thousand dollars’ worth ata time. 
Give your postoffice address and shipping directions every time, and if you have no Home Cir- 


cle send for one to 


SMITH’S CASH 


416 and 418 FRONT STREET, 


STORE, 


. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, — 


And all the issues of the Society in stock at the 


DEPOSITORY, 


735 MARKET ST., = - 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. 


The Stenograph: 


= 


It can be learned in one-third the time the 
ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or y: 
It can be operated in the , a8 well as in the 
light. It can be ured upon the lap in a public 
assembly, without attracting notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the riost easily and 
quickly learned. 
Price of Stenograph, with Manual...$40.00 
* Instruction. 50.00 
This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rclis of paper, and 
FULL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION in our Day or Ev- 
ening Schcol. The Stenograph is now in use in 
4 many large business houses here, our 
olars giving the very best satisfaction; and 


we lack bright, well-educated young people to 


fill all the positions offered us 
O03” Come and take trial lessons free. 


G@: G. WIGKSON & Co., 


REMOVED TO 


INFANTRY REGIMENT BAND of forty-ex{| 3 &'S Front St. (near Market 8t.,), 8. F. 


perfcrmers (Osantze H. Casassa, leader) will 
render a grand concert each afternoon and 


evening. 

ADMISSION. | 
Double Season Ticket... ...............°86 00 
Single Beason 8 00. 


Ohild's Season 1 50] 
Adult Single Admission................. 
Ohild’s Single 


25 
Season tickets to members of the Institute, | 


half rate. P. B. COBNWALL, Pres’t. — 
A. W. Seo’y. | 


Yale Divinity Schoo! 


nation, with the privileges of the University, 
Sept. 20. For cata or further information 
apply to Pr: .GEO. E. DAY, New Haven,Oonn.. 


| 


’ If you want new music for your 
church or choir, we will be pleased to. 
send you samples, to be returned to 
us after examination. Oatalogues free. 
Oorrespondence solicited. 


BRIER & DOBBINS, 
42 Geary St., San Francisco. 


Searby’s Palatable Elixir 
of Cas-cara Sagrada is the 
best. Laxative for Men, Wo- 
men and Children. Easv 
to take. Mild and reliable 
inits effects. W. M.Searby. 


Druggzist, 859 Market Street, 
San F rancisco. 


STOVES. 


$1 00 to $30 00 
ase. 75 ** 85°00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 30°00 
Coal  « 6 00 ** 75 00 
LAMPS, 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 00 
power Lamps...... 175 10 00 
65-candle- power — a +» 1 50 each. 


Bright Star Oil, per can, $1.50; 
Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents allowed 
empty cans in exchange. 
Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & Co., 
863 MARKET ST., ' Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO. 


THE AMERIOAN. TAILORS, 
Parlor 1, 652 Market St., S. F., 


Recsived s silver medal for the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent, discount to clergymen. The system of 


self-meagurement mailed to any address. 
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